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GRUMMAN COUGAR 


GRUMMAN F3F 


THEN AND NOW 


A score of years spans the Grumman F3F of the early thirties 
and today’s Grumman Cougar. In performance a gulf sep- 
arates them. Yet both have much in common. Grumman re- 
search gave the F3F a retractable landing gear and superior 
top speed. This same research, but now geared to solve the 
intricate problems of transonic speeds, helped put swept-wing 
jet Cougars in operations on carriers when Navy squadrons 
needed them. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION dethp.ge 

DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE S2F-1 SUB- KILLER, THE ALBATROSS TRIPH1BIA, METAL Bl 




VISIBILITY 


St oeMLour 


IN THE RYAN 72 S I D E - B Y- SI D E I T R A I N E R 



The Ryan side-by-side Model 72 trainer marks a notable forward step in both 
safety and effectiveness. The old tandem-type trainer may block the 
instructor's vision at critical moments. In the Model 72 both instructor and 
student have complete visibility in all directions, assured by the 
perfect optical properties of the Swedlow-produced canopy. That is why the 
airframe industry, when visibility is vital, unfailingly has recourse to 
Swedlow's specialized experience with transparent plastic glazing materials. 


YOU N GSTOWI 


2,000 HOURS 



For the first time in the history of the industry, 
the CAA has approved a 2,000-hour engine overhaul 
period. This authority has now been given to Delta — 
C & S for its Curtiss -Wright C18BD1 engines used in its 
Lockheed Constellations. 

This new world standard of engine reliability is a 
tribute to the engine overhaul, line maintenance and 
flight personnel of Delta— C & S. 


AeroShell Oil 120 is used exclusively in these 
Delta— C & S engines. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 

50 WIST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 




NUPLA 

1 soft-faced ^ 

MALLETS j 
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The only 
mallets 
supplied in four 
hardnesses to 
meet All your 
pounding needs. 


...Made of 
super-lasting 
NUPLAFLEX 


Heads will not mush- 
room, chip or flake. Lack 
of projecting parts pre- 
vents sparking— makes 
all head surfaces us- 
able. Choice of hard, 
tough, medium or soft 
heads, four sizes, less 
sting and rebound, and perfect 
balance are features that mean 
faster, more economical and bet- 
ter work. Ask your distributor 
for an on-the-job test — or write 
for catalog information. 
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More than just a gleam in an engineer's 
mind . . . the atomic power station that 
may someday light your home is already 
being planned. Long and hard work lies 
ahead before the first plant goes into 
operation . . . but the incentives for push- 
ing ahead in this field for the national 
welfare are many. 

In its research work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, North American 
Aviation early began exploring the 
possibilities of atomic power plants. 
Already, North American’s large skilled 
team of scientists and engineers have 
designed and conducted engineering 
experimentation for such plants. 

Other North American accomplish- 
ments include the design and construc- 
tion of reactors for many research appli- 
cations. Research reactors designed and 
built by North American Aviation for 
the Atomic Energy Commission are in 
operation at the North American atomic 
energy research laboratory and at the 
California Research and Development 
Company . . . helping provide data for 
many important nuclear projects. 

Diversified research has already given 
us vital answers— in medicine’s fight on 
cancer, in a variety of industrial projects 
... in advancing our knowledge of the 
atomic sciences. Each phase of North 
American’s nuclear program will help 
to establish the sound engineering base 
. . . upon which will be built the atomic 
developments of tomorrow. 





"O. K. To Jettison!” 


The force ejection pylon designed, 
developed, and produced by Pastushin assures 
safe, positive ejection of jettisonable 
fuel tanks and other external stores at 
any speed or possible flight attitude. 

PASTUSHIN AVIATION CORPORATION • Los Angeles, California 

DESIGN • RESEARCH • DEVELOPMENT • PRODUCTION 

Unusual opportunities for engineers! Submit resume. 


NEWS DIGEST 



Domestic 

Convair has advised operators to 
inspect elevator control systems of all 
340 aircraft following crash of a Con- 
tinental Air Lines Convair-Liner at 
Odessa. Tex., Mar. 16. Early inspec- 
tion indicates failure of an elevator 
trim tab control actuating rod might 
have been responsible. Although the 
crash tore away wings and both en- 
gines, there were no fatalities. Ob- 
servers say reason the plane did not 
burn is that all fuel is carried outboard 
in wings, tom off in crash. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF 
Chief of Staff, asked about flying sau- 
cers during his Los Angeles visit this 
month, replied: “All I can say is that 
the Air Force has the responsibility for 
looking into flying saucer reports. So 
far, we have not found any." 

Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands, 
during his recent visit to Southern 
California, sought information from 
aircraft manufacturers on a lightweight 
fighter that could be produced in his 
country. 

Bell Aircraft Corp.'s new automatic 
pilot for use on its tandem-rotor HSL-1 
anti-sub helicopter (Aviation Week 
Nov. 30. p. 58) stabilizes the copter’s 
rotor system instead of the fuselage but 
otherwise provides features found in 
autopilots for fixed-wing aircraft, in- 
cluding maneuvering and constant alti- 
tude control. 


Beech Aircraft Corp. has received an 
$18-million contract from Lockheed Air- 
craft for additional production of T-33A 
wings, stretching work on the jet trainer 
at the Wichita and Liberal, Kan., plants 
into the spring of 1955. 

New officers elected by National 
Association of Manufacturers Repre- 
sentatives at the 230-member organiza- 
tion's annual meeting in Dayton: C. 
Palmer Boyles, president: Robert J. 
Mcllrath. vice president: Arthur T. 
Lamed, Jr., treasurer; Miss Ruth Gcr- 
hardt, secretary; A. P. Krich, sergeant- 
at-arms. Board of directors: Louis J. 
Scully, chairman; Everett D. Farr; 
Charles B. Haskell: Robert G. Siff; 
Marion P. Crews; Kurt W. Schmidt, 
and the officers. 

Swath, new agricultural aviation 
magazine published monthly by Wil- 
liam D. Austin, has made its debut with 
a 10-pagc issue. 

Maj. Gen. Roger M. Ramey has been 
appointed commander of the Fifth Air 
Force and nominated for promotion to 
lieutenant general. He will succeed Lt. 
Gen. Sam Anderson. 

Pan American World Airways will 
begin selling aircoach tickets on the 
installment plan May 1, claimed by the 
airline as the first nationwide air travel 
credit system. The plan calls for 10% 
down, the rest in 20 monthly payments. 

William E. Doherty, holder of the 
seventh aviator’s license issued in the 


U. S. and onetime test pilot for plane 
builder Glenn H. Curtiss, died Mar. 18 
at Hammondsport, N. Y. He was 67. 


Financial 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne. 
Calif., had a consolidated net income 
of SL 120,440 for the first half of fiscal 
1954, increasing $112,463 over the 
same period last vear. Sales totaled 
577,953,960, compared with $94,875.- 
565 in fiscal 1952. Backlog Jan. 31: 
$411 million. 


International 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
under consideration a plan to partici- 
pate in operating Philippine Air Lines’ 
international routes, informed sources 
report. PAL faces shutdown of its 
international routes if President Ramon 
Magsaysay denies the airline its annual 
$1. 5-million subsidy (Aviation Week 
Mar. 1, p. 64). KLM will inaugurate 
Amsterdam-Manila service Apr. 9 and, 
if consolidation with PAL International 
is achieved, would acquire a well- 
established route system across the 
Pacific. 

Investigators probing the crash of 
a British Overseas Airways Corp. Con- 
stellation Mar. 1 3 at Singapore will dig 
deep into runway conditions at the 
port city’s Kallang Airport. The trans- 
port skidded during a landing, somer- 
saulted off the runway (Aviation Week 
Mar. 22, p. 7), 
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u/ qei alt ijoafi QmAiMhA ! 

WITH THE NEW , FULLY AUTOMATIC, REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 


This new, performance-packed printing calculator mul- 
tiplies, divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten 
trillion. It prints and proves every calculation on the 
tape. It is the first fully automatic printing calculator 
with all these features : 

Simpla-tape . . . printed proof in black and red with all 
the essential elements, no superfluous figures. 
Automatic multiplication . . . fully automatic short-cut 
multiplication with push-button ease. 

Automatic division . . . one key to all your answers. 
Automatic credit balances. . . minus totals distinctively 
signalled as credit balances. 

10-key touch addition and subtraction ...effortless 
speed through simplified touch operation. 


Constant key ... Remington Rand's exclusive multipli- 
cation ‘“memory” feature. 

Automatic total control . . . for individual or accumu- 
lative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon. .. totals, subtotals and credit bal- 
ances printed in standout red. 


FREE! Ask your Remington Rand Kepre- 
senlalivc for an eye-opening dcmonslra- 

tion, or send for your copy of this "show 

B how” folder. Write Remington Rand, 

Room 1907 today. Ask for C669. 
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BUSINESS 


FOURTH AVENUE, 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

I. A. Aler will be appointed executive 
vice president of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
Mar. 30 and is scheduled to become presi- 
dent May 1, filling a vacancy created by 
the death of KLM founder Albert Plcsman 
(Aviation Week Jan. 11, p. 7). 

Earl D. Johnson, president of Air Trans 
port Assn., has been elected president of 
Air Cargo. Inc. 

Clarence Carruthcrs, chief executive of 
Independent Aeronautical Dealers .ten, and 
Clarence Carruthcrs, lnc„ is new president 
of Hydraulic Starter Corp., New York. 

William E. Hollan, former vice president 
of sales and traffic for Slick Airways, has 
joined Slick Enterprises, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in an executive capacity 


Clarcr 


esident i: 


x has been appointed v 


) Manufacturing Coni.'s 
v-roslev Division. Cincinnati. 

William M. Jordan has become vice 
president-sales for Steel Products Engineer- 
ing Co., Springfield. Ohio. 

Louis J. Baudis has been elected vice 
president-manufacturing and a director of 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport. Conn. C. Harold 
Anderson is new chief engineer, 

William H. Dobbins lias been appointed 
treasurer of Airborne Instruments Labora- 
tory, Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 

Richard G. Dinning, manlier of ATA's 
operations stall, will join Allegheny Airlines 
Apr. 5 as assistant to the president. 


Changes 


Bruce H. Atwater, former vice president- 
sales for Pacific Airmotivc Corp., has joined 


Clary Multiplier Corp., as general manager 
of the Aircraft Division at l.os Angeles. 

Edward H. Farmer, onetime vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing for Pacific Airmotivc. 
has taken charge of E. W. Bliss Co.'s new 
West Coast factors at San Jose. Calif. 

R. H. Burck, is 'new general traffic and 
sales manager for Bianiff International Air- 


heed Aircraft Corp. in a reorganization of 

BurbankyCalif. ^Willis' M. ? Hawkins is chief 
engineer of Lockheed's new Missile Svstcms 
Division. 

Edmund B. Parke, former general man- 
ager of Air Associates' Aircraft Products 
Division, has joined Fairchild Engine & 
Airplane Corp. on special assignment with 
the manufacturing department of the En- 
gine Division at Farmingdale, N. Y, Thomas 
M. Sullivan is in charge of Fairchild's new 
West Coast office in Hollywood. Calif. 

George Ustin has become chief engineer 
of Buchanan Electrical Products Corp., Hill- 
side, N. J. 

Lcverctt P. Wenk has been promoted to 
personnel director for Republic Aviation 
Corp., Farmingdale. N. Y. Other changes: 
R. A. Vernon, chief of Budget and Forecast 
Division; George A. Cole, chief of experi- 
mental planning and control. 

(Continued on page 56) 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Convair is developing a trainer version of the F-102 delta-wing interceptor 
for USAF. The TF-102 will have a side-by-side seating arrangement and 
will be powered initially by a P&WA J57. A switch to the Wright J67 is 
scheduled when that engine becomes available. 

► Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has its J75 turbojet running experimentally on 
a test stand at the East Hartford, Conn., plant. The J75 is a split-compressor 
design aimed at producing about 15,000 lb. thrust dry and 21,000 lb. thrust 
with afterburner. 

► Nary temporarily has grounded the McDonnell F 31 1-1 N’ Demon after 
three accidents in a two-week period since Mar. 9. One Demon exploded 
in the air and the McDonnell test pilot bailed out safely. Another made a 
dcadstick landing after an engine failure. The third developed a (ire in the 
tail section and crashed after the Navy pilot bailed out safely. Navy has no 
indication yet on the primary causes of the accidents. 

► General Electric’s J79 turbojet now is eannarked for installation in the 
Convair XB-58 Hustler supersonic bomber. The J79, originally known by 
the company designation X-24A, is aimed at about 15,000 lb. thrust dry. 
It features a single-spool compressor fitted with variable-pitch stators and 
has a relatively small frontal area. 

► Bell Aircraft Corp. expects to deliver about 100 commercial helicopters 
this year, according to a company spokesman. This is a 40% increase in 
commercial deliveries over 1953. Ft. Worth Division now has a $200-million 
backlog in military and commercial helicopters. 

► First Republic F-84F Thunderstreak powered bv a General Electric J73-3 
turbojet is scheduled for shipment to Edwards AF'B Apr. 21 for flight test- 
ing. J73 is being considered as a replacement for the Wright J65 now 
used in the F-84F. 

► Thompson Products has fabricated experimental jet engine compressor 
housings and rotors from titanium and its alloys. All jet engine manufactur- 
ers are extremely interested in titanium applications to gas turbines. 

► Stroukoff Aircraft Co. of Trenton, N. J., is converting a Chase C-123 twin- 
engine transport with a boundary-layer control system under a USAF research 
contract. Flight tests are scheduled to begin near the end of 1954. 

► Convair’s two YB-60 jet bombers at F't. Worth have been earmarked by 
USAF for use as flying test beds for new jet engines. The YB-60s are con- 
verted, sweptwing B-36s and have nacelles to house eight jet engines. 

► Boeing is now running tests on a B-47 Stratojct earning and launching a 
Bell B-63 Rascal air-to-ground missile. Presumably, USAF also will equip 
B-36 and B-52 long-range bombers with the capability to carry the Mach 1.5 
missile for final target penetration over a 100-mi. range. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. is well along on a new version of the Canberra— the 
B-57B. New versions will have larger bomb-bav than the B-57A for increased 
atomic capability and later will carry 20-mm. cannon instead of ,50-cal. 
machine guns used on the B-57A. 

► Kaiser Metal Products. Inc., now has a backlog on aircraft work extending 
to the spring of 1955. In addition to wings and stainless steel tailpipes for 
the B-57, KMP has built more than 375 aft fuselage sections and 900 tail- 
pipes for the F-84F. 

► Army Ordnance Redstone bombardment missile designed by German 
alumni of Pcencmunde and now being built by the Chrysler Corp. has been 
test-fired at the USAF Long-Range Missile Proving Ground, Cocoa, Fla. 

► USAF is considering preparation and issuance to aircraft manufacturers 
of a handbook of instructions for guided missile designers. 
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AVIATION WEEK 


Tax Proposals Aim at Air Facility Buildup 


Legislation passed by the House and up for Senate 
action encourages industry to finance new equipment. 
Representatives also reduce airline transport levy, 
relax merger laws but impose some new burdens. 


By Katherine Jolniscn 

Tax legislation passed by the House 
and now up for Senate consideration 
gives substantial encouragement to avia- 
tion progress but also puts some new 
burdens on airlines and aircraft manu- 
facturers. 

Highlights of the two tax measures 
approved by the House— one revising 
excise taxes and the other an omnibus 
measure revising general tax law-are: 

• Aviation gasoline tax due to drop 
from 2 cents a gallon to 1.5 cents on 
Apr. 1, will be continued at the 2-cent 
level until Apr. 1, 1955. 

• Airline transportation tax is reduced 
from 15% to 10%. 

• Fast depreciation. Liberalization of 
deductions for depreciation is aimed at 
stimulating manufacturers and airlines 
to finance new equipment and facilities. 

• Offsetting losses. F.xtension of the 
length of time over which firms may 
use high profits to offset losses from 
seven to eight years is a provision wel- 
comed by the aviation industry. One 
loophole in present law is plugged: 
Companies with a profit no longer will 
gain a tax advantage by merging with 
firms with a loss and offsetting the loss 
against the profit. 

• Mergers. The House relaxed a rigid 
requirement that holdings of each firm 
in a merger be in the same proportion 
as before the transfer. 

• Pay-as-you-g*. A provision that grad- 
ually (over six years) makes the final 
corporate tax payment come due June 
30 instead of Dec. 31, following the 
taxable year, will mean stepped-up pay- 
ments, depleting working capital funds. 
This probably will hit airlines with low 
working capital particularly hard. 

• Corporate tax rate. Due to drop from 
a maximum 52% to 47% Apr. 1. is 
continued at the 52% rate until Apr. 
1, 1955. 

► Serious Handicap— Aircraft manufac- 
turers and airlines particularly are con- 
cerned over a provision in the general 
tax bill that would make industrial 
rentals at airports financed by revenue 
bonds non-deductible for tax purposes. 


This would discourage manufacturers 
and aircraft maintenance firms from 
leasing airport properties, which, in 
turn, would shift the burden for financ- 
ing airports to airline landing and 
rental fees. 

Die provision is aimed at preventing 
windfalls to a few manufacturers who 
have relocated in the South and whose 
facilities have been financed by revenue 
bonds. Aircraft Industries Assn, and 
Air Transport Assn, are confident that, 
on being informed, the Senate will ex- 
empt airports from the provision bar- 
ring tax deductions for industrial fa- 
cilities financed with revenue bonds. 

The trend is to finance airports with 
revenue bonds, rather than with "full 
faith and credit” bonds. If the provi- 
sion stands it could be a serious handi- 
cap to airlines, as well as manufacturers 
and maintenance firms. "Full faith and 
credit” bonds are subject to financing 
by taxation: revenue bonds are not. 
They must be repaid by income from 
the airport or facility they financed. 

► lax Bill— Here are details of the gen- 
eral tax bill, on which hearings are now 
under wav before the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

• Depreciation. The aim is to provide 
for major depreciation writeoffs for fa- 
cilities or equipment in the early years. 
Under present law, writeoffs are uni- 
formly spaced over the estimated life of 
the facility or equipment. The change 
is designed to encourage new equip- 
ment purchases and the expansion of 
new facilities. The incentive would be 
the substantial deduction for tax pur- 
poses firms would be able to make. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, airlines and aircraft manufacturers 
have obtained certificates of convenience 
and necessity permitting five-year write- 
offs on a substantial part of capital in- 
vestments. This was designed to 
promote aviation expansion. However, 
since aviation expansion goals almost 
have been met, there will be few more 
certificates awarded for financing com- 
mercial aircraft or aircraft manufactur- 
ing capacity. 


essity to aviation firms on the average 
have permitted fast amortization on 
only about 60% of the investment. 
The remaining investment must be de- 
preciated uniformly over a prolonged 

^ The bill's provisions for a "declining 
balance” instead of a "straight line” 
depreciation would apply to construc- 
tion completed after Dec. 31, 1953, 
and to new equipment purchased after 
that date. 

Legal opinion is that if the fast 
amortization is written into tax law it 
will be adopted by the Defense Depart- 
ment for cost purposes. This would 
mean that manufacturers would be able 
to charge off a larger portion of facility 
costs in the early years against produc- 
tion contracts. 

• Offsetting losses. Present law per- 
mits a one-year carryback and a five- 
vear carryforward of losses. A firm may 
offset profits against losses over a seven- 
year span for tax purposes. The new 
tax bill would extend this to eight years 
bv making provision for a two-year 

carrvback. 

• Mergers. Provisions of present law 
that the interests of stockholders in a 
merged concern be in the same propor- 
tion as their interest in the original 
companies has resulted in uncertainty 
and prolonged litigations in some cases. 
It has been difficult to ascertain accu- 
rately the value of property transferred, 
and there has been disagreement among 
courts as to the proper rule for deter- 
mining disproportions. The new bill 
removes the rigid “same proportion” 
requirement. It does provide remedies 
for substantial disproportions that might 
be brought to light. 

• Pay-as-you-go. Under present law. 
1953 corporation taxes will be due: 45% 
in March, 45% in June, 5% in Septem- 
ber and 5% in December 1954. 

Tile new bill steps up the schedule, 
with payments due for the next six 
vear, as follows: 1954 taxes-50% March 
and 50% June 1955; 1955 taxcs-5% 
September and 5% December 1955, 
45% March and 45% June; 1956 taxes 
—10% September and 10% December 
1956. 40% March and 40% June 
1956; 1957 taxes— 1 5% September and 
15% December 1957. 35% March and 
35% June 1958; 1958 taxes-20% Sep- 
tember and 20% December 1958, 30% 
March and 30% June 1959; 1959 taxes 
—25% September and 25% December 
1959, 25% March and 25% June 1960. 

This means that in 1955. aviation 
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Catalog Leaks Classified Weapons 


and other concerns will have to pav 
100% of their 1954 taxes plus 10% of 
their 1955 assessments. This 1 10% 
tax burden will continue until 1960, by 
which time corporations will be paying 
50% of the current year's tax plus 50% 
of the past year. 

• Research and development. With the 
objective of encouraging progress, tax 
law on research and development proj- 
ects is clarified and liberalized. Firms 
either may deduct expenditures for re- 
search and development as they arc 
made or capitalize projects and amortize 
them over a five-year period. 

• Expense accounts. The bill liberalizes 
business travel expense deductions for 
employes and all business expense de- 
ductions for "outside” salesmen. 

• Dividends. To encourage investment 
for industrial expansion, the bill exempts 
dividends up to $50 from taxation in 
1954 and $100 in subsequent years. 

Pull Succeeds Craigie 
As Deputy AF Chief 

Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, com- 
mander of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command since June 1953, 
has been named USAF Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Development, succeeding 
Lt. Gen. Laurence C. Craigie. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas S. Power, vice 
commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, succeeds Gen. Putt as ARDC 
commander, and has been nominated 
for the rank of lieutenant general. 

Gen. Craigie has been assigned to 
command Allied Air Forces in Southern 
Europe replacing Lt. Gen. David M. 
Schlatter who will become commandant 
of the Armed Forces Staff College. 


A complete catalog of major wea- 
pons and ordnance being bought by 
the military services, including many 
items classified under military security- 
regulations, was released by the Defense 
Department in one of the biggest leaks 

The classified weapons were listed in 
an appendage to an Unclassified Direc- 
tive, No. 4200.5, on production rec- 
ords and monthly acceptance reports 
signed by Roger Ryes, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, who has announced his 
resignation effective May 1. 

'Hie attachments indicate all major 
items being procured by the Defense 
Department in the following categories: 

• Aircraft. 

• Guided missiles. 

• Ships. 

• Tanks and vehicles. 

• Weapons. 

• Ammunition. 

• Electronics. 

Among the aircraft listed in the pro- 
curement program that have not pre- 
viously been identified officially by the 
services as production items: 

• Douglas A4D, Navy carrier-based at- 
tack plane, powered by a Wright J65 
turbojet. 

» Republic F-105, USAF fighter-bomb- 
er, powered bv an Allison J71 turbojet. 

• Douglas C-133. USAF heavy trans- 
port, powered bv Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft T34 turboprops. 

• Convair TF-102 delta-wing super- 
sonic trainer, powered by a P&WA J57 
turbojet (see Industry Observer, p. 11). 

The directive also lists 1 8 guided mis- 


siles being procured by USAF, Navy 
and Army, several of them previously 
concealed by military security regula- 
tions. The directive's listing confirms 
the accuracy of the guided missile table 
published by Aviation Week in its 
21st Annual Invcntorv Issue (Mar. 1 5, 

p. 80). 

The following missiles are listed in 
the procurement program with the pro- 
curing services: 

• Surface-to-air. Douglas Nike 1 . 
XSAM-A-7, Armv; Bendix Talos 
XSAM-N-6 and Talos W, XSAM-N-6, 
Navy; Convair Terrier 1 XSAM-N-7, 

• Surface-to-surface. Firestone Corporal 
XSSM-A-17, Army; Martin Matador 
B-61, USAF; Chance Vouglit Regulus 
XSSM-N-S and XSSM-N-8A, Navy; 
Northrop Snark B-62, USAF. 

• Air-to-surface. Dove XASM-N-4, 
Navv; Fairchild Petrel XAUM-N-2. 
Nav'v; Bell Rascal B-63, USAF; Martin 
Gorgon 5 XASM-N-5, Navy. 

• Air-to-air. Hughes Falcon F-98, 
USAF; Sparrow I XAAM-N-2. Navy; 
Sparrow 2 XAAM-N-3, Navy; Sparrow 
3 XAAM-N-6, Navv; Martin Oriole 
XAAM-N-4, Navv: Sidewinder XAAM- 
N-7, Navy. 

Other missile equipment listed in- 
cludes dual-type shipboard and ground 
launchers for the Terrier: ground 
launching and handling equipment for 
Nike batteries; Nike missile assembly 
area equipment; Corporal ground 
launching and handling equipment: 
and Corporal assembly area equipment. 

Further details also arc revealed on 
the Army’s "Honest John” an4 "Loki” 



First View of New Sikorsky Anti-Sub Copter 


engine. The new copter lias made brief flights following tiedown 
trials. Sikorsky has a production order for the XHSS-1. No details 
of the craft's size or performance have been released by the Navy. 
Note the helicopter's fonr-blade, anti-torque rotor. 
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USAF Chief’s Report: 


rocket-propelled missiles. Honest John 
is described as a 762-nun. artillery 
rocket, while Loki is identified as a 
76-mm. anti-aircraft rocket. 

In a 12-page list of radar and radio 
equipment the following items are of 

• Mortar locating radar APN/TPQ-5. 
Existence of this equipment still is of- 
ficially cloaked in military security regu- 
lations. It was used successfully in 
Korea against Communist troops. 

• Ground guidance systems for the Cor- 
poral and Nike missiles. 

• Control monitor group for the Petrel, 
AN/APA-80. 

• Tracking and guidance radar for the 
Terrier, AN/SPQ-5. 

• Ground fire control system for Ter- 
rier. AN MSG-5. 

• Airborne anti-submarine radar, AN/ 
APS-44. 

• Airborne radar countermeasure set, 
AN/APT-6 and -16. 

• Airborne search, bombing and navi- 
gation radar. AN/APS-31 and -33. 

• Airborne ground position indicator 
for a combat information center, AN/ 
APA-57. 

• Radar countermeasures transmitting 
set, AN/ALT-3 and -5. 

Taylor Appointed 
ANDB Director 

Col. J. Francis Taylor, Jr., chief of 
mobilization for USAF’s Directorate of 
Plans, last week was appointed director 
of the Air Navigation Development 

He succeeds D. K. Martin under the 
present reorganization of the board, in- 
tended to revitalize ANDB’s functions. 
Defense and Commerce Departments 
have approved a new charter (Aviation 
Week Jan. 18, p. 20) for the board, 
which will staff it with top-level civil 
and military representatives. 

Members of the new staff will be 
named later. 

► Common System— ANDB was found- 
ed in November 1948 by the Secre- 
taries of Defense and Commerce to 
guide and sponsor research and devel- 
opment for a common military-civil 
system of air navigation and traffic con- 
trol. 

Taylor was a fighter pilot in World 
War II and has been associated with 
all-weather and instrument flying since 
the war. He was deputy chief of 
USAF’s All-Weather Flying Division 
from 1945 to 1948 at Clinton Countv 
AFB, Ohio. 

► Berlin Airlift Veteran— During that 
period, he was project officer for the 
all-weather airline experiment carried 
on in 1947 and 1948 which operated 
between Wilmington and Washington. 

Tavlor is an 18-vcar veteran of 
USAF. 


U. S. Passes Air Production Crisis 

Twining says strategic power, too weak for all-out war 
during Korea, now is able to deal with any threat. 


By William J. Coughlin 

Los Angelcs-Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, USAF Chief of Staff, said last week 
the U. S. has passed the crisis in air- 
craft production-a crisis during which 
the nation was so short of planes and 
weapons that a strategic air war against 
Red China would have left the U.S. 
nothing to meet the Russian threat. 

Our strategic bomber force and 
weapon supply during most of the 
Korean war was so "terribly small," 
Twining said, that after an all-out war 
against Red China, “we would have had 
nothing left.” 

► Blunt Admission— Diplomatic reasons 
that barred U. S. Air Force planes from 
crossing the Yalu River border have 
been much discussed. But this was the 



Destructive Ornament 


USAF’s Lazy Dog anti-personnel missile 
(Aviation Week Mar. 1, p. 11) gets its first 
public showing as an earring pendant. The 
forged steel slug with spotwelded metal 
fins, now undergoing dropping trials at 
Eglin AFB, Fla., is about two inches long, 
costs approximately two cents. Released 
from a dropped airborne container, the load 
of non-explosive slugs attains high velocity 
and reaches a penetrating value reported 
equivalent to ,45-cal. bullets. The missile 
could have terrific potential as a morale 
destroyer. Powder metal might be feasible 


most blunt admission in public by a top 
Air Force official that U. S. military 
weakness in the air was one of the major 
reasons against striking north of the 
Yalu-a weakness which persisted until 
only a few months ago. 

It made clear that U.S. fear of be- 
coming involved in a strategic air war 
with Red China was an important de- 
termining factor in U.S. Far Eastern 
policy throughout most of the war in 

► Fearful Danger— “The hidden danger 
that confronted us in Korea was more 
serious than the immediate possibility' 
of being driven off that tiny peninsula,” 
Twining told the Los Angeles World 
Affairs Council in a major address. 
“The most fearful danger was the pos- 
sibility of having to use up our small 
strategic bomber force against targets 
of secondary importance in Manchuria. 

“In 1950’ and 1951 we had practically 
no jet bombers and few jet fighters, as 
against thousands of jet fighters and 
many jet bombers in the hands of the 
Reds. We knew from the experience of 
World War II that years would have 
to pass before our industry could match 
in volume the already established pro- 
duction of the Soviet air industry. That 
was our predicament in 1950, 1951, 
and well into 1952.” 

► Costly Victory— 1 The Air Force Chief 
said the U. S., if necessary, could have 
fought and won an air war against Red 
China. 

"But the victory would have cost us 
planes and would have weakened our air 
striking power relative to the air 
strength of Soviet Russia itself.” 

Gen. Twining’s admission that after 
such a war “we would have had nothing 
left,” came in response to a question 
from the floor following his prepared 
speech. 

The USAF Chief of Staff said the 
U.S. in recent months has been able 
to extricate itself from this dangerous 
position and now has an adequate sup- 
ply of both weapons and aircraft to meet 
emergencies. 

He warned that the nation must 
never again forget the length of time it 
takes to expand and reequip an air 

► Growing Airpower— The rising de- 
livery of new equipment now has made 
it possible to rely to a greater extent on 
American and Allied airpower in any 
emergency, he said. The Air Force 
Chief joined the President and the 
Secretary of State in warning Russia 
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that "in the future we may not limit 
the application of airpower in response 
to aggression as in the past.” 

“In the first place,” said Gen. Twin- 
ing, “this country may be less willing 
to tie down large numbers of American 
ground troops in local actions against 
masses of Communist manpower. 

“In the second place, we now have 
sufficient modem air equipment and 
sufficient new air weapons to use this 
equipment and these weapons m minor 
wars, if we have to fight them. We 
could now do this and still be able to 
deal with the major threat against 
which we, in the past, have reserved 
our best weapons and best equipment." 

► Clear Warning— This was regarded as 
a clear warning to Moscow not to jump 
to the conclusion that the “new look” 
in U. S. strategy means this country is 
concentrating on strategic airpower to 
the neglect of the ability to fight in 
smaller local actions. 

“We arc past the crisis in planes,” 
the general said. “The training and re- 
taining of people in the Air Force is 
now a more urgent problem than air- 
craft deliveries." 

This lessening of urgency has made it 
possible to concentrate on leveling off 
disruptive peaks and valleys in aircraft 
production, he indicated. 

“Steadiness in aircraft production is 
of sufficient importance to be balanced 
against the desirability of early delivery 
when the degree of urgency will per- 
mit," he said. “This fact has influenced 
our long-range plan extending the time 
period for attaining the 126 combat 
wings we need and which have been 
approved. 

"Last year, in calendar year 1953. 
production for the United States Air 
Force and for delivery to Allied air 
forces reached a peak in numbers of 
aircraft. Because the heavier bombers 
that always take longer to produce arc 
coming into mass production during 

1954. the greatest airframe weight will 
be delivered during this vear.” 

Aircraft production will remain at or 
near this rate until well into calendar 

1955, the Chief of Staff said. 

► Sustained Forcc-"During 1956 the 
initial equipping of the 1 57-wing Air 
Force will be practically completed and 
thereafter production will level off at 
the rate needed to sustain this force 
and keep it modern,” he continued. 

But this level-off must not and can- 
not resemble the abrupt retrenchment 
of previous years, Gen. Twining warned 
the council. 

The basis for this assurance is the 
simple fact that maintaining and keep- 
ing up-to-date a modern 137-wing Air 
Force “will generate a substantial and 
a continuous demand for new planes. 
... To sustain a 137-wing force of mod- 
em aircraft— airplanes far more com- 
plicated and expensive than the old 


airplanes of 1950— will require an annual 
investment in new aircraft comparable 
to the entire Air Force budget of 1950,” 
he added. 

► Support for Airlines— Twining prom- 
ised support for a strong civil air trans- 
port industry as a vital part of national 
defense and indicated a growing Air 
Force interest in air movement of per- 
sonnel, supplies and equipment. Vul- 
nerable forward stockpiles can be re- 
duced by use of air shipment, the gen- 
eral said. 

“In short, we are finding more and 
more ways to substitute speed for in- 
ventory.” The USAF Chief com- 
mented. 

► Home Repairs— In discussing another 
step the Air Force is taking which will 
have a bearing on the future workload 
of the industry, Twining said: “As the 
range of our planes increases, we can 


Joseph A. Lynch, Jr., 33, one of 
North American Aviation’s most able 
test pilots, was killed Mar. 17 in the 
crash of NAA’s TF-86 Sabre jet trainer 
at Nellis AFB, Las Vegas, Nev. 

A company spokesman said last week 
North American will proceed to build 
another Sabre trainer. 

Lynch was demonstrating the new 
trainer for Air Force officers when it 
went out of control during a low-altitude 
roll. The aircraft exploded after a wing- 
tip hit the ground. Lynch, thrown clear, 
was killed instantly. 


do more repair work here at home. We 
are contracting with industry for an 
increased amount of overhaul and 
maintenance of our aircraft. 

“This practice enables the industry 
to keep an even higher percentage of its 
production facilities, its engineering or- 
ganizations, and its trained labor forces 
intact. These overhaul and mainte- 
nance contracts will amount to more 
than one-half billion dollars a year.” 
► Atom-Powered Aircraft— Concerning 
atomic-powered aircraft, the general 
said the aircraft industry and USAF, 
working together, ought to be able to 
produce an atomic-powcrcd airplane in 
a few years. 

"The atomic-powered airplane will 
revolutionize air warfare and air trans- 
port to a degree far exceeding the 
current revolution brought on by the 
jet engine,” lie predicted. 


Less than week before, Lynch shared 
the controls of the same plane with 
Prince Bernhard of The Netherlands 
when the prince made his first super- 
sonic flight. 

An investigating team from North 
American left for Nevada the day fol- 
lowing the crash to probe the wreckage 
of the plane. 

The disaster brought an early end to 
what was scheduled to have been a 
nationwide demonstration tour of 
USAF bases with the two-place Sabre 
jet trainer. 



NAA TEST PILOT JOSEPH A. LYNCH, JR., (left) with Prince Bernhard of Tire 
Netherlands by the two-place TF-86F Sabre transonic trainer in which they dived through 
the sonic barrier several days before Lynch was killed when the plane crashed. Also 
noteworthy in this picture arc modifications to the vertical tail not seen in earlier views 
of the TF-86F; a larger dorsal fin and a fence-like addition to the NAA trainer fin. 

TF-86 Crash Kills NAA’s Lynch 
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Navy Studies New VTO Fighter Tactics 


Naval Air tacticians arc predicting 
new operational assignments for their 
vertical-takeoff interceptors (Aviation 
Week Mar. 22, p. 14). 

Original idea behind the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary aircraft was 
to provide an interceptor for protection 
of unescorted sea convoys. That task 
remains the primarv mission of VTO 
planes. 

► Effective Deterrent— “We could not 
afford to send an aircraft carrier with 
ever)' merchant convoy, but we still 
had the problem of providing an effec- 
tive deterrent to air attack and enemy 
air patrols,” a Navy officer says. "We 
needed a plane of fighter capabilities 
that could operate from a platform on 
a merchant vessel. We had considered 
the vertical-takeoff idea for about ten 

It wasn’t until 1950 that the Navy 
held a design competition and awarded 
contracts to Lockheed and Convair for 
the design and construction of proto- 
types. Development cost is about S20 
million. 

► Missions-Additional missions for the 
VTOs include: 

• Close ground support with VTOs 
equipped with bombs. Support would 
be more effective since VTOs could 
attack targets faster than fighters oper- 
ating from fields farther back. 

• Continental air defense. With take- 
off time reduced to a minimum, VTOs 
gain invaluable minutes in making in- 


views cockpit of vertically mounted delta-wing craft. 
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• Observation of rapid movements of 
enemy ground units. 

• Protection against enemy observation 
aircraft. 

• Any mission where conventional land- 
ing facilities are not available and 
fighter-bomber aircraft arc required. 

Navy points out that any eventual 
employment hinges upon the outcome 
of flight tests scheduled this summer 
and field operational testing. "It will 
take lengthy evaluation tests before we 
can decide the where and the circum- 
stances for profitable utilization of 
VTOs,” Navy says. 

► Limited Role-But the Navy is cer- 
tain of one point: VTOs will not make 
the aircraft carrier obsolete. Navy offi- 
cials were disturbed at press reports 
when the VTOs were first announced 
that it would make carriers unnecessary 
because the new aircraft would not re- 
quire runway space. 

“VTOs will not compete with car- 
rier-operated aircraft,” a Navy spokes- 
man savs. "They cannot do tiie job of 
our high-performance fighters or the at- 
tack bombers. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture thev will definitely be second-line 
fighters lor use against special targets. 

"In addition. VTOs will need main- 
tenance and refueling points just as any 
other Navy aircraft. Their present and 
future development is entirely depen- 
dent on powerplants. It is difficult at 
this time to conceive of a VTO aircraft 
of the size of our A3Ds or with the per- 
formance of the F4D.” 

► Two Approaches— Navy is using two 
approaches in testing and maintenance 
of the new planes as well as in design. 
The Lockheed XFV-1 will be main- 
tained and serviced while the aircraft 
is in a horizontal position, while the 
Convair XFY-1 will be maintained ver- 

Tests of the Lockheed straightwing 
model will be held at Edwards AFB. It 
is equipped with landing gear for tests 
in the horizontal position. 

The delta-wing Convair will undergo 
“captive” flight tests in a blimp hangar 
at Moffett Field, near San Francisco. 
Tire XFY-1 will be tethered while the 
engines are run up, later will be sus- 
pended by cables bom the hangar roof 
to try short flights and landings. 

► Transition Characteristics— Convair 

pilot J. F. (Sheets) Coleman says one of 
the first things he will do following the 
hangar tests will be to explore at a 
safe altitude the transition characteris- 
tics from horizonb.il to vertical flight. 
He believes this will be the most criti- 
cal flight period for the VTO. 

Navy will not disclose whether Rato 
units will be employed for takeoff boost 
but admits “it’s obviously a possibility." 

► Fin Jettisonablc— Convair designers 
claim the aircraft will be able to hover 
in a vertical position, moving in any 
direction like a helicopter. 



IN TAKEOFF POSITION, Lockheed fighter is checked by mechanics, who provide scale. 



LOCKHEED VTO HEAD-ON, in horizontal position, shows its short-span tapered wings. 


Designers also say the VTO will be backing an auto into a garage. The 
completely controllable in all attitudes, pilot's seat can tilt 45 deg. forward for 
Controls are conventional clevon con- the takeoffs and can be controlled by 
trols, and the bottom fin can be jetti- the pilot. 

soned for emergency horizontal land- Dimensions of the Convair model: 
ings. length 30 ft. 9 in.; wingspan 25 ft. 8 

Coleman expects visibility to be good in.; height, fin top to fin bottom, 22 
when backing the plane down for a ft. 7 in. Lockheed dimensions are ap- 
landing. He compares the operation to proximately the same. 
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Navy Eases Security Regulations 


By Robert Hotz 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics last 
week began distributing a revised ver- 
sion of its directive on military security 
classification and public release of in- 
formation on Navy aviation equipment. 

The new document is BuAer Instruc- 
tion No. 05510.19A dated Mar. 2, 
1954, and succeeds BuAer Instruction 
No. 15510.19 dated Dec. 7, 1953. 

The directive was rewritten at the 
specific request of Assistant Defense 
Secretary Fred A. Seaton after wide- 
spread criticism of the previous direc- 
tive by aircraft contractors was called 
to his attention by Aviation Week 
(Jan. 18, p. 15 and Jan. 25, p. 17). 
BuAer spokesmen admitted the revision 
of this directive was the direct result 
of Aviation Week protests made to 

► Four Points Changed— The new direc- 
tive. signed by Rear Adm. Apollo 
Soucek, chief of BuAer, changes the 
language of the four most controversial 
points of the earlier version that were 
widely interpreted as an attempt to 
clamp policy and political censorship 
on the release of Navy Aviation informa- 
tion in the guise of military security. 

These points are: 

• Classification of unclassified material. 
The sentence under Paragraph 9, read- 
ing "The declassification of information 
does not constitute authority for its 
public release,” has been deleted. 

• Plant clearance of news media repre- 
sentatives. The earlier directive specified 
that before a news media representative 
could make an initial visit to a military 
installation or contractor facility for 
any purpose, clearance from the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and Defense Department 
Office of Public Information were re- 
quired. The new directive specifies that 
visits only for the purpose of obtaining 
information about atomic energy, 
guided missile or new equipment or 
modifications thereof will require BuAer 
and Defense clearance. 

The new directive makes no change 
in the clause specifying that “news an- 
nouncements may be of such national 
importance that Defense Department 
sponsored press tours and demonstra- 
tions may become necessary." 

• Exclusive stories. This section of the 
new directive makes it clear that only 
proposed releases by contractors will be 
scrutinized by the Defense Department 
for use as joint releases when they are 
deemed of national importance. The 
earlier directive indicated that individual 
reporters' stories, filed for security clear- 
ance as a result of a plant visit, might 
be appropriated by the Defense Depart- 
ment for a national release. 

The directive does not contain any- 


thing that would explain the Navy’s 
recent conduct in providing one pub- 
lication with exclusive information and 
pictures on the two vertical takeoff 
fighter prototypes built by Lockheed 
and Convair far in advance of the time 
this same information was made avail- 
able to other publications (AviATtoN 
Week Mar. 22, p. 14). Nor does it 
explain how this particular publication 
was given material to make a story 
covering several pages, while the Navy 
attempted to limit the rest of the press 
to a four-paragraph official release. 

One point in this section still 
puzzling working press observers is the 
statement that only unclassified mate- 
rial will be given to news media rep- 
resentatives on this type of visit but 
all stories obtained on visits must be 
submitted to the Defense Department 
for security clearance. The observers 
point out that if only unclassified mate- 
rial is dispensed, there is no real need 
for further security clearance. 

• Liberalization of security categories. 
The three tables included in the direc- 
tive indicating various security cate- 
gories on all equipment, aircraft and 
guided missiles and target drones have 
been liberalized slightly in contrast to 
the earlier directive. 

Typical of the changes are the com- 
ment that the specific performance of 
an aircraft should be classified only on 
vital portions of its tactical mission. 
Thus while the service ceiling of a new 
fighter should be classified because of 
its importance to the aircraft's per- 
formance of its interception mission, 
the ceiling of an anti-submarine plane 
was of no military importance because 


AF Obligations 

Air Force obligated 5704 million 
for aircraft and related procurement 
during the first seven months of 
fiscal 1954, July through January. 

De-obligations during the period 
totaled $600 million. These re- 
sulted partially from contract can- 
cellations. However, a large part of 
the de-obligations were due to a 
change in accounting: Previously, 
funds were considered “obligated” 
when a letter of intent had been is- 
sued, but now they are written on 
the books as obligations until an 
actual contract has been entered 

USAF’s net obligations of $104 
million for the period (Aviation 
Week Mar. 22, p. 13), left an un- 
obligated balance of $6.2 billion on 
hand Jan. 31. 


its military mission would be performed 
at low altitudes. 

► Ruling More Liberal— Another por- 
tion of these liberalized instructions 

“It must also be realized that when 
external photographs of an aircraft have 
been released and gross weight, fuel load 
and engine thrust ratings are known, 
an experienced analyst can make accu- 
rate performance calculations, partic- 
ularly on aircraft of conventional de- 
sign. Accordingly release of performance 
information may be more liberal.” 

The new directive also alters the in- 
structions regarding the upward classi- 
fication of material in a contractor's 
hands as a result of the recent abolition 
of the security category “Restricted.” 
General military practice has been to 
upgrade this to "Confidential.” 

The earlier directive required all con- 
tractors to make this switch in their 
own papers pertaining to Navy con- 
tracts. One contractor estimated it 
would cost him $300,000 to do the 
paper work and provide the combina- 
tion-lock filing cabinets necessary to 
comply with this requirement. 

► Simplifies Procedure— The new direc- 
tive specifies that contractors must 
change the security classification on old 
material only when it is removed from 
their files for use or reference. Thus all 
of the material lying dormant in con- 
tractor’s files need not be switched to 
combination-lock files or re-stamped 
with a higher security classification. 
This is expected to simplify the con- 
tractor’s problem in the mture but will 
be of little help to contractors who 
already have attempted to comply with 
the letter of the earlier directive. ’ 

The new directive will be distributed 
to all Bureau of Aeronautics’ contrac- 
tors and Bureau of Aeronautics' field 
representatives at contractor’s plants. 

► Confidential Stamp-Although the en- 
tire directive is classified "Confidential.” 
it says this classification is valid only be- 
cause of the attached lists of all Navy 
aeronautical equipment under contract 
with its current security classification. 
The directive need not be handled as 
"Confidential” unless these lists are at- 
tached. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics made a 
copy of the new directive available to 
Aviation Week shortly after it was ap- 
proved by Adm. Soucek for publication 
and distribution to the field. 

The original BuAer directive was 
published and issued to the field with- 
out prior submission to or clearance by 
the Defense Department Office of Pub- 
lic Information, headed by Seaton. On 
reading the original Aviation Week 
story on the BuAer security directive, 
Seaton and his aides said the Naw 
language was "faulty” and went beyond 
the intended meaning of Defense De- 
partment security policy. 
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_ _ 1 PERFORMANCE is the principal reason why the 

aircraft industry turns to OMOHUNDRO for superior service in fibreglass 
parts. For specific information, contact Paul Omohundro Company, Box 696, 
Paramount, Calif., TOrrcy 6-7001 . . . Southern Representative : C. P. Waggoner Co. 
Box 1107, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
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Boeing Predicts AF Will Buy 707 


By William J. Coughlin 

Seattle-Prcsidcnt William M. Allen 
of Boeing Airplane Co. is confident 
his multi-million gamble on a jet trans- 
port prototype is about to pay off— 
with a military contract. 

Boeing also believes its new Model 
707 jet liner will put the U. S. years 
ahead of the British in the commercial 
jet transport field. 

But do not be confused by the 
many references to the Boeing proto- 
type as the first U. S. jet airliner. The 
big plane under construction behind a 
50-foot-high wall in the company's 
plant at Renton, Wash., is a military 
prototype, not a commercial airliner. 

► Bare Ribs— There are no passengers 
seats in its vast interior, no plush air- 
line fittings to cover the bare ribs. 
There will be none when the ship rolls 
out of the hanger on June 14. 

The prototype is a military tanker- 
transport, a jet cousin to the KC-97 
tankers moving off the assembly line at 
Renton at a onc-a-day pace. 

Boeing has no orders yet for its 
privately financed aircraft, either mili- 
tary or commercial. Any production 
is at least three years off. But the 
reason the decision was made to go 
ahead with the prototype can be found 
on the assembly line at Boeing’s main 
Seattle plant, 10 miles from Renton. 
There, the first production B-52A 
Stratofortrcss is ready for rollout. 
►Highspeed Tanker— It is a good bet 
that if there were no B-52, there would 
be no Model 707. 

To achieve full tactical flexibility, the 
fuel-hungry intercontinental B-52s re- 
quire inflight refueling to feed their 
eight powerful Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft J57 engines. The same is true 
of their smaller six-jet kin, the B-47s. 

President Allen and his staff feel that 
military necessity will demand a jet 
tanker to accompany the jet bombers. 
To link the highspeed B-52s and B-47s 
to slow propeller-driven tankers would 
penalize their performance and reduce 
their global striking power. 

► Military Need— Of the jet prototype, 
Allen says: “We feel it is a plane that 
is needed by the military for the B-52, 
and also the B-47.” 

By anticipating that need, Boeing 
may have assured itself of a military 
contract. Obviously, it is easier for the 
Air Force to order an off-the-shelf air- 
craft that already has flown than to 
finance the development of an untried 

"f don’t want to create the impres- 
sion that if we don’t get a military 
order, it would kill the commercial 
project,” says Allen. "But a military 


order would case the problem. We are 
very much interested in both fields. 
We do feel we should first explore the 
military field.” 

► 707 Price Tag— A price has not been 
set on the Model 707 commercial ver- 
sion. According to company sources, 
it probably will be closer to 54 million 
than the 53-million estimates published 
elsewhere. 

A price has been quoted to the mili- 
tary but Boeing declines to reveal the 
amount. Commercial price tag will de- 
pend, of course, on the quantity 
ordered as well as the size of the cush- 
ion provided by any military orders. 

► First Studies-Boeing began its first 
jet transport design studies in 1946. 
With the appearance of the P&WA 
J57, rated at 10,000 lb. of thrust, Boe- 
ing engineers decided two years ago 
they at last had found the engine to 
match the size, speed and range re- 
quirements of their projected jet liner. 

Several factors entered into the de- 
cision that gave the green light to the 
project on April 22, 1952. One was 
growing military emphasis on inflight 
refueling, supported by large KC-97 
orders. Another was the change in 
strategic bombing concepts brought 
about by nuclear weapons. One air- 
craft now could pack a punch as lethal 
as that of thousands of aircraft in the 


mass bomber raids of World War II. 

Swift, mobile strikes by single air- 
craft or small groups would require a 
tanker that could keep pace and alti- 
tude with them on "buddy” missions. 
In other words, a jet tanker. 

Hie Defense Department also ex- 
pressed interest in faster troop and 
cargo transports. 

► Anticipated Opportunity— For these 
reasons, Boeing management felt there 
was an opportunity not only to antici- 
pate a military need but also to use 
its background of multi-jet experience 
in a bold bid to compete for the 
commercial market. 

Certain they could build a prototype 
that would serve both as a military and 
commercial demonstrator, Allen and 
his staff convinced Boeing’s board of 
directors that an aircraft requiring an 
expenditure of 515 million even before 
its first flight was a good risk. 

► 51 5-Million Gamble— The prototype 
has been publicized as a 515-million 
gamble with Boeing money. But the 
actual risk to the company was much 
smaller than that, thanks to the pre- 
vailing tax structure. On a basis of 
515 million, it would be more in the 
neighborhood of S3 million. 

By charging construction costs to 
current expenditures, Boeing was al- 
lowed to use funds that otherwise 
would have been subject to the excess 

Because Boeing profits already were 


Reverse Thrust for Boeing Jets 


Seattle— Boeing Airplane Co. has 
developed a reverse thrust system for 
jet engines that appears so success- 
ful the company is planning to use 
it on production versions of its Model 
707 jet transport. 

News of the long-sought reverse 
thrust development, which holds 
great significance both for commer- 
cial and military aviation, is being 
withheld by the company but may 
be announced later this year. 

One company official terms the de- 
vice "very successful.” 

Boeing, due to its concentration in 
the field of heavy multi-jet aircraft, 
has been actively engaged for some 
time in a project to provide those air- 
craft with the safety and tactical ad- 
vantages of reverse thrust. 

► 707 Device— When questioned by 
Aviation Week, top company offi- 
cials confirmed that production ver- 
sions of Boeing’s jet transport will 
be equipped with the devices. The 
prototype will not be equipped with 
reverse thrust in its early flights, they 
reported. 

Success of the system presumably 
would mean B-52s and B-47s also 


would be so equipped. Military 
security could halt release of tech- 
nical details of the Boeing develop- 

Aftcr taking out patents, Boeing 
might license manufacture of the de- 
vice to another companv, much as it 
did with its anti-skid breaking sys- 
tem. Advantages of the system thus 
would be made available for all U. S. 
military and commercial jets. 

► Major Problem Solved— Boeing en- 
gineers believe they have overcome a 
major deficiency of other reverse 
thrust developments announced thus 
far: The devices rob jet engines of 
as much as 20% of their normal effi- 
ciency in forward flight. 

The Boeing development permits 
close to 100% efficiency during 
normal jet operation with the most 
severe penalty being the additional 
weight, one source reports. 

Another feature of the system, the 
Boeing source reveals, is its fail-safe 
nature, based upon aerodynamic prin- 
ciples. It cannot operate above a 
certain airspeed. This would elimi- 
nate the danger of thrust being in- 
advertently reversed in flight. 
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"TOPS 11 

IN LOW-TORQUE 
APPLICATIONS 



Low-starting-torque bearings 
are very important in instru- 
ments like Kollsman’s Mani- 
fold Pressure Indicator. 

To assure ball bearings with 
this characteristic, or to meet 
even more critical require- 
ments, New Departure uses 
highly sensitive automatic 
testing equipment capable of 
measuring torque variations 
as little as one or two thou- 
sandths of a gram centimeter. 
When designing instruments 
it will pay you to talk to your 
New Departure engineer 
about your bearing needs. 
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"?&&& Vte4: * EFFECTIVE 
* COMFORTABLE * SANITARY * SAFE ! 



Why Make Money on 
Producing Parts to Pay 
for Your Losses in 
Tooling Them Up? 

Our firm price, guaran- 
teed bid for processing 
to your equipment, tool 
design, tool build, tool 
tryout, and building of 
prototypes can assure 
your profit. Top man- 
agement executives are 
invited to write for a 
copy of "The Mechan- 
eers Plan." 

MECHANEERS 

INCORPORATED 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Operating Nationally 


subject to the 52% normal tax and 
surtax paid bv any corporation with 
more than 550,000 net income, use of 
funds subject to the 30% excess profits 
tax meant that 82 cents of each dollar 
otherwise would have gone to the gov- 
ernment in taxes. Businesswise pres- 
ident Allen, with full approval of the 
Bureau of Internal Revnue, thus ac- 
tually was risking only 18 cents of each 
of those dollars expended, or less than 
S3 million of a $15 million investment. 

► Additional Costs— Even so, Allen ad- 
mits, “It was a gamble. As a matter of 
fact, it was quite a gamble.” 

Some of the costs, of course, could 
not be charged off this way. In addi- 
tion, flight testing and other expenses 
still coming up might add another $5 
million to development costs. The 
total may be closer to $20 million than 
515 million. 

Since the excess profits tax expired at 
the beginning of this year, any money 
Boeing spends now-and it might be 
as much as 25% of the cost-cannot be 
written off at the lower rate. But a 
good portion of the development cost 
was in 18-eent dollars. 

Boeing’s move in gaining govern- 
ment approval of its tax writeoff also 
gave it a good financial edge over its 
competitors in the jet transport race. 
Any company that now decides to build 
a jet transport will lose the 30% ad- 
vantage held by Boeing and must put 
up 48-cents out of a dollar. 

,► Swift Lineup— After approval by the 
board, Boeing management moved 
swiftly. Senior vice president Well- 
wood Beall departed for Hartford, 
Conn., to line up engines for the 
prototype. Chief project engineer May- 
nard Pennell began to assemble a team 
to design and build the plane. 

Construction of the prototype began 
in the fall of 1952. 

To camouflage the project, it was 
given the fictitious designation of "367- 
80.” The model number "367” is that 
of the basic Boeing C-97. To the out- 
sider, the "-80” thus appeared to be 
the type number of a new development 
of the C-97. 

Although it later was given the more 
dramatic designation of "Project X,” 
most people at the Boeing plant today 
still refer to the prototype as the "Dash 
Eighty." 

► Guarded Area— To get into the 
walled-off area of the Renton plant 
where the prototype is nearing comple- 
tion, a special red-and-white pass is re- 
quired. Even the highest company 
officials must carry these. President Al- 
len was once stopped because he did 
not have his. 

The guarded area is divided into two 
sections, one for the mockup, the other 
for final assembly of the prototype. 
The wooden mockup, once the focus 
of interest for visitors, has given way 


as the center of attraction to the pro- 
totype itself now that the plane is near 
completion. 

► 100-Ton Airliner— The Model 707 is 
beginning to rise out of the scaffolding 
like a whale out of the ocean. The visi- 
tor immediately is impressed by its size 
—it will be not only the fastest but 
the biggest airliner, weighing close to 
100 tons-and by its clean aerodynamic 

It is designed for speed, with the 
prototype expected to hit more than 
550 mph. and later production versions, 
with more powerful engines, more than 
580 mph. Wingspan is 130 ft., length 
128 ft. 

It will carry from 80-150 passengers 
or 15 tons of cargo across the nation 
nonstop in less than five hours and 
across the Atlantic nonstop in less than 
seven hours, its designers predict. Al- 
though range has not been revealed 
by Boeing, it is expected to be from 

4.000 to 5,000 mi. There will be pro- 
visions for external fuel tanks. 

Company officials say it will be fully 
competitive with current aircraft in 
seat-mile per hour, or ton-mile per hour 
costs. “We also expect this airplane 
to be quite satisfactory for today’s con- 
ditions of field length,” comments Ed- 
ward C. Wells, vice president-engineer- 
ing. Its first flight will be from the 
5,480-foot strip at Benton Municipal 

► Barrel Construction-Built to cruise 
above 35,000-ft., the 707 is fully pres- 
surized. Difficulty of pressurizing out- 
ward opening doors is apparent from 
the heavy fittings on the two large cargo 
doors on the left side of the fuselage. 

Unobstructed area of the large pas- 
senger cabin is more than 70 ft. in 
length with no bulkheads to chop up 
the interior. This is made possible by 
the strength of the barrel construction 
and the close spacing of the ribs. 

There are no passenger windows in 
the protoype. The four small oval win- 
dows on the left side and the seven on 
the right side are approximately 9 in. 
by 1 5 ft. One suggestion for the com- 
mercial production model is that it 
have a set of windows down each side, 
placing them between the closely 
spaced ribs. This would provide good 
passenger vision plus strong bracing 
for the windows of the pressurized 

► Powerplant Engineering—' The four 
single-spaced engine pods that project 
forward sharply from the 35-deg. sweep- 
back of the wings now are empty of 
their JT3L engines, commercial ver- 
sions of the J57. These are rated at 

11.000 lb. thrust, with water injection. 
The engines have been fitted and stored 
in cans, awaiting completion of work 
on the wings. 

The fact that the 707 also has been 
engineered to use such British en- 
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gincs as the Rolls-Royce Conway and 
the Bristol Olympus might offer finan- 
cial advantages to dollar-short foreign 
airlines, which could buy the engines 
direct from the manufacturer with 
pounds sterling while using scarce U. S. 
dollars to buy the airframe. 

► Cockpit Design— Thought obviously 
has been given to safety, comfort and 
convenience in designing the 707 cock- 
pit. Despite the sharp sweepback, out- 
board engiues arc visible from the cock- 
pit. 

There arc only 75 instruments on the 
panel, compared with 126 on the Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser; 17 levers instead of 
50; 45 switches instead of 204; and 42 
warning lights instead of 114. 

Lever for the tricycle landing gear is 
shaped like a wheel; flap lever is shaped 
like a flap. 

The swinging flight engineer’s panel 
pulls forward easily to permit two-man 
operation on ferry flights. This appar- 
ently was suggested by the airlines, vis- 
ited by Boeing engineers during design 
of the new transport. 

Two large cargo compartments on 
the lower deck arc accessible from out- 
side doors and from hatches on the 
flight deck. 

► 707 Evolution-Senior vice president 
Beall explains that evolution of Boe- 
ing’s jet transport design stemmed from 
two sources: 

• The company’s extensive experience 
with multi-jet aircraft such as the B-47 
and B-52. 

• Turboprop and turbojet proposals 
based upon the C-97 design. Boeing's 
367-60 was a turboprop configuration 
of the C-97, abandoned when engines 
were not forthcoming. The 367-64 
was a four-engine turbojet configura- 
tion with a C-97 fuselage and swept 
wing and tail surfaces. This was 
dropped in favor of the "Dash Eighty.” 

► New Design—' This experience, to- 
gether with airline and military sugges- 
tions plus more than 21,000 hr. of 
windtunnel tests on turbine models, re- 
sulted in a prototype that Boeing be- 
lieves will put the U. S. far ahead in 
the jet transport field. 

Pointing out that the de Havilland 
Comet 3, scheduled for service in 1957, 
is smaller and slower than the “Dash 
Eighty," Boeing sales director Ralph 
Bell notes that the Comet already has 
been stretched through three models 
while the Boeing prototype is a new 
design. 

“We are starting with an airplane 
that is more competitive than the 
Comet 3 and has all its stretch still left 

Last week, Trans World Airlines 
president Ralph Damon was in Seattle 
to take a look at the “Dash Eighty.” 
Like other top airline executives before 
him who have peered through the scaf- 
folding surrounding the prototype, 


First Production Thunderflash in the Air 



REPUBLIC RF-84F THUNDERFLASH carries cameras and radar in nose. Differences 
in construction and mission from sister F-84F Thundcrstreak fighter-bomber prompted 
AF to change RF-84F's name to Thunderflash. First deliveries have been made. 



WING INTAKES alongside cockpit feed Thunderflnsli’s Wright J65 Sapphire jet. 
Note dual wing fences. F-84F Thunderstreak fighter-bomber has jet intake in nose. 



ANGULAR WINDOWS in nose are ports for cameras. Thunderflash has four 
.50-caliber guns. When carried by Convair B-36 (FICON), RF-84F radius tops 5,000 mi. 
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FASTENER PROBLEM 



of fixed fasteners 

For some time, high-temperature, two-lug anchor nuts have been 
used in blind mounted applications where hex nuts were impracti- 
cal. For high strength, they were manufactured in one piece from 
columbium-stabilized Type 347 stainless steel, silver-plated to pre- 
vent seizing or galling after high-temperature service. But in some 
applications, welding to the aircraft structure was more practical 
than riveting— and this material was difficult to weld. ESNA was 
asked to design a part that could be easily welded, with no loss of 
strength. 

ESNA ZA1W1200 (shown above) is the result. It is easily welded, 
up to 45% lighter than previous designs, more economical, and uses 
about one-fourth as much Type 347 stainless, a critical material. 


ESNA accomplished these savings by using Type 347 steel on the 
nut body only. Unplated (and easily welded) Type 321 stainless is 
used for the base plate and lugs. Base and nut body are supplied 
tack-welded together, for easy on-the-job handling. The new nut is 
self-locking, vibration-proof and reusable . . . designed for service 
up to 1200° F. It is interchangeable— functionally and dimensionally 
-with ESNA ZA1-1200 nuts. Available in 8-32, 10-32 and 11-28 
thread sizes. 

Let ESNA solve your next fastener problem. 


- MAIL COUPON FOR DESIGN INFORMATION 




Damon liked what he saw. Like the 
others, he also was aware that it would 
cost TWA upwards of $50 million to 
put a fleet of such aircraft into service. 

Allen of Boeing knows U. S. airlines 
want to be sure that not only the 
airplane, but also the time, is right 
when they invest that much money. 
He also knows U. S. airlines, with a 
large postwar investment in conven- 
tional equipment, arc in no rush to sign 
up for jet transports. 

But when the time is right, Allen 
wants to be sure Boeing is there with 
the airplane that is right— the Model 
707. Meanwhile, there’s the military. 

Bellanca Sells Bulk 
Of Shares in Firm 

G. M. Bellanca, president of Bcll- 
anca Aircraft Corp., has sold 35,000 
common shares in the company, Secur- 
ities & Exchange Commission reports, 
lie retained 18,600 shares. 

Other transactions reported to SEC 
during the Jan. 11-Feb. 10 period in- 
clude: 
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Central Sets Prices 
For Spray /Duster 

Prices for three models of the new 
Central Aircraft, Inc., spray/dust Air 
Tractor agriculture biplane (Aviation 
Week Jan. 18, p. 7; Feb. S. p. 26) 
have been revealed by the Yakima, 
Wash., firm. Here are the list prices, 
flvawav-factorv: 

• Model 101-A, $14,975, complete dust 
or spray plane (combination extra) with 
major overhauled engine and propeller. 

• Model 101-B, $12,475, for Air Trac- 
tor minus engine, propeller and mount, 
to be furnished by the purchaser. 

• Model 101-C, $11,780, Air Tractor 
minus engine, propeller, mount, dust 
chute or spray booms, which are to be 
furnished by the purchaser, but with 
hopper and cockpit controls. 

The prototype Air Tractor began its 
flight tests Dec. 10. Powered by a 
450-lip. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Wasp Jr., it can carry more than 2,500 
lb. of agricultural chemicals. 
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JAP-BUILT BELL COPTERS outside the Kawaskai plant near Kobe await delivery. 


Japan Air Industry Gains Muscle 

Factories negotiates for new U. S. airframe and engine 
production agreements, now holds four licenses. 


By A. W. Jessup 
(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Tokyo— Japan’s aircraft industry is ne- 
gotiating with U. S. plane and engine 
builders for new contracts designed to 
put Japanese factories, beginning to 
roll with four licenses already signed, 
back in production. Largest contract 
signed so far in Japan’s bid for rehabili- 
tation after a seven-year shutdown is 
between Lockheed Aircraft Service- 
Overseas and Kawasaki Aircraft Co. for 
design and manufacturing rights to the 
F-94C and T-33A (Aviation Week 
Mar. 8, p. 7). 

Earlier agreements covered Kawa- 
saki's production rights to Bell Aircraft 
Corp.’s H-47D helicopter, Fuji Heavy 
Industries Co. with Beech Aircraft 
Corp. for the T-34, and Toyo Aircraft 
Co. for Fletcher Aviation Corp.’s 
FD-25A. 

► New Contracts— 1 The four agreements 
are the forerunners of similar contracts 
now under negotiation: 

• Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Reor- 
ganized, Ltd. (Shin Mitsubishi), with 
North American Aviation, covering 
various models of the F-S6 and T-28B, 
and with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for 
the manufacture of jet engines; 

• Ishikawajima Heavy Industries Co. 
with General Electric Co. for jet 
powerplant production. 

• Shin Mciwa Industry Co. with Re- 
public Aviation Corp. for rights to the 
F-84. 

So far, no deals are in the making 
for production of commercial air trans- 
ports. The industry’s hopes are well 
tempered with considerations of the 
cost of building airliners plus the 
chances of selling them on the com- 
petitive market. 


► Postwar Production— Japanese postwar 
aircraft production can be totaled on a 
finger count, compared with an output 
of slightly less than 70,000 from 1941 
to 1945. 

Fuji assembled its first T-34 last 
month; Toyo has put together fewer 
than 10 Fletcher FD-25As, and Kawa- 
saki completed its first H-47D in Janu- 
ary but has six others nearly ready to 
roll off the assembly line. 

In addition. Mitsubishi has assem- 
bled a few Sikorsky S-55 copters for 
Maritime Safety Board, Japan's postwar 

► Technical Assistance— Lockheed will 
furnish Kawasaki whatever technical as- 
sistance is required in the manufacture 
of the F-94C and T-33A as well as in 
the overhaul and maintenance of these 
aircraft for units of the Far East Air 
Force now and for the Japanese air 
force later. Lockheed also is negotiating 
with the Allison Division of General 
Motors Corp. to provide Kawasaki with 
licenses to overhaul and manufacture 
Allison jet engines. 

Kawasaki will pay a lump sum for 
the designs and production rights to 
the all-weather fighter and trainer plus 
a flat royalty fee per aircraft manufac- 
tured under the agreement. In addi- 
tion. it will reimburse Lockheed for the 
American technical staff that assists 
Kawasaki in Japan and for technical 
services furnished from Lockheed’s non- 
Jnpnncsc sources. 

The down payment is less than 52- 
million for both aircraft, according to 
reports. Since both arc proved designs 
with the "nonsense" already ironed out. 
the price tag is not exorbitant. Pavment 
is conditional upon Kawasaki receiving 

► T-33 Orders Certain— Under the 


newly signed Mutual Defense Security 
Agreement between Japan and the 
United States, a Japanese air force al- 
most is sure to be developed and there- 
fore orders for the T-33 jet trainer arc 
certain. The same cannot be said for 
the F-94C Starfirc. Far East Air Force 
has told Lockheed officials the F-94 is 
out of the picture here. 

Apparently, Washington has decided 
to equip FEAF units with the F-86D 
as soon as the modifications, now being 
made, are completed. FEAF does not 
want its task of training Japanese com- 
plicated by two sets of aircraft with 
double logistics and maintenance prob- 
lems. So it is recommending that Japan 
adopt the F-86D for its all-weather 
fighter. 

Some Japanese question this decision 
on the grounds that perhaps this coun- 
try’s pilots are not yet, nor likely to 
become, proficient enough to man a 
one-man, electronic-brained airplane. 
Another argument in favor of the 
F-94C for Japan is the availability of a 
complete set of production line tools 
that could be loaned by USAF on direct 
transfer under MSA provisions, cut- 
ting the cost of tooling to nothing. 

► Production Costs— Japan wants its 
first block of T-33s late this year. Lock- 
heed and Kawasaki have no intention 
of manufacturing these in Japan. But 
they believe all requirements after the 
initial delivery could be met by produc- 

Overall cost would not be much less 
than for aircraft purchased from Lock- 
heed in the United States. An advan- 
tage to Japan would be the fact that a 
major portion of the price would be in 
yen rather than dollars, enabling this 
country to use more of its MSA funds 
for other military items. 

Lockheed officials believe there would 
be considerable sarong in labor costs by 
manufacturing in Japan. They point 
out that hand processing bulks large on 
aircraft. Low wages here, provided that 
American management techniques are 
used, could cut the labor element. 

► Dollar Payments— Before the agree- 
ments go into effect, it will be necessary 
for the Japanese government to approve 
the dollar payments from Kawasaki to 
Lockheed and for Lockheed to secure 
U. S. government approval for export 
of the design details. Neither seems in- 
surmountable. 

One difficulty, however, may be get- 
ting early decision bv the Japanese au- 
thorities both for dollar payments and 
for the placement of orders. Lead time 
is not well understood here. The in- 
dustry fears delays will occur, postpon- 
ing manufacture. 

With a go-ahead signal now. Kawa- 
saki could deliver its first T-33 fairlv 
early in 1955. Engines, many electronic 
devices and controls, of course, would 
be imported from the U.S. for a con- 
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"SPIN FREEDOM" FOR TOMORROW'S JET ENGINES 


Packing more power into less space ... a trend in 
jet engine design . . . puts a premium on space- 
weight saving factors as well as performance. For 
"spin freedom” where every inch and every ounce 
counts, jet engine designers are turning to Fajnir 
Super-Precision Ball Bearings. In them, designers 
are getting "spin freedom” at a saving in weight 
and space . . . and they are getting proven per- 
formance too. These bearings, precision-built to 
millionths-of-an-inch tolerances, are now used at 
every important turning point on jet engines from 
main rotor to accessories and gear boxes. 

Through continuous research and collaboration 
with aircraft design engineers, Fafnir keeps in step 
with aircraft developments . . . and maintains 
leadership in the production of aircraft bearings. 
The experience gained, adds to Fafnir’s general 
fund of knowledge that contributes so much to 


the Fafnir "attitude and aptitude” ... a way of 
looking at bearing problems from the designer’s 
viewpoint, an ability to supply the right bearing 
for the need. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 



siderable period, and sonic items might 
never be produced in Japan. 

► Mitsubishi Agreement— Mitsubishi is 
undertaking the overhaul of North 
American F-86Fs for FEAF. Negotia- 
tions nearly arc complete for technical 
assistance on this overhaul, and the 
agreement may be signed within a 
month by Mitsubishi representatives in 
the U.S. Company officials say the con- 
tract is not necessary on the overhaul, 
but they consider it a necessary pre- 
liminary to acquiring the manufactur- 
ing rights. 

Mitsubishi’s program is less ambitious 
than Kawasaki's. The company hopes 
to begin assembling F-86s in about a 


year from parts that have been shipped 
from the U.S. About one year later, 
manufacture of the airframe might be 
possible. 

To some extent, this slow approach 
may be dictated by questions regarding 
adequate defense aircraft for Japan in 
the future. Mitsubishi may want to be 
free to produce its own fighter design 
before many years. After working on 
the F-86, engineers might come up with 
a light-weight version with higher serv- 
ice ceiling. While it’s the best available 
fighter today, the Sabre’s below-50,000- 
ft. ceiling is inadequate to challenge 
newer, higher altitude bombers that 
might threaten Japan. 


► Fuji Direction?— Fuji Heavy Indus- 
tries— formerly Nakajima Aircraft Co., 
Japan's World War II leader— has 
shown no interest in tying up with for- 
eign manufacturers. 

The company told Aviation Week 
their engineers had not decided what 
direction Fuji should take but that the 
decision probably would be to develop 
guided missiles. Such a decision would 
make sense. The Japanese market for 
aircraft is limited, and not every manu- 
facturer can make a go of it today. 

Fuji’s Beech T-34 license has sewn 
up an important chunk of the trainer 
market, giving it an income to operate 
on. With some government help, the 
company could develop now to provide 
Japan’s future guided missiles requirc- 

► Japan Dcfense-FEAF’s recommenda- 
tions regarding models for Japan’s air 
force are based on its conception of 
how Japan will take over its own air 
defense. 

As a Japanese squadron is formed, 
trained and made ready, it will integrate 
into an American wing at some air base 
in Japan. Eventually, a second Japa- 
nese squadron will join the first and. 
finally, a third will replace the last U. S. 
unit. The Japanese air force then will 
hold full responsibility. 

An estimate as to when FEAF could 
withdraw is 1957 or 1958. Even then. 
Japan's defense probably will rest in 
part upon the U. S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand and its long-range retaliatory 

By then, Japan hopes to build all or 
most all of its combat aircraft. But 
there is a long way to go, dependent to 
a large extent upon the American 
know-how that Japan is willing to ac- 
cept. 

AF Adopts Canadian 
Paradrop Computer 

Ottawa— U. S. Air Force has adopted 
a Canadian-developed method of cal- 
culating in flight the exact moment to 
drop paratroopers and supplies so they 
will hit their targets. Royal Canadian 
Air Force reports. 

The new system, developed by two 
RCAF officers, eliminates pathfinder 
teams that formerly laid ground mark- 
ers around the drop area and jeopar- 
dized the surprise element of a para- 
troop attack. 

The computer enables navigators to 
determine exactly when to signal for 
paratroops to leave the aircraft, is 
simple to operate and can be used for 
any parachute load in any set of con- 
ditions, officials here say. 

The system has been used by RCAF 
for som'c time and is known as the Riva 
method for dropping paratroopers and 
para-bomc supplies. 
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PRODUCTION 



BELL’S BIG XHSL-1 hovers claw to ground, displaying tandem rotor configuration. Craft's outboard tail fins are not installed. 


Bell Begins Volume Production of HSL-1 


Now in volume production at Bell 
Aircraft Corp.’s Helicopter Division, 
Fort Worth, the Navy’s tandem rotor 
HSL-1 first flew on Mar. 4, 1953. 

Designed for both detection and de- 
struction roles with anti-submarine war- 
fare units, the copter has two-bladed 
rotors which fold to facilitate handling 
of the craft on elevators of aircraft car- 

Fore and aft rotors are interconnected 
and power is furnished by a single Pratt 
& Whitney R2800-50 engine located 
in the aft fuselage. 

The accompanying pictures show 
some assembly highlights along Bell's 
busy production line. 
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As the performance ceiling of modem- aircraft continues to rise, 
extremes of temperature and pressure in heat generating and in heat exchange 
equipment create new and challenging problems. 

Today's emphasis on heat transfer systems gives particular significance to 
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Observe that this new lamination technique permits enve- 




Jet Lab to Aid Thompson Research 


Cleveland— Ground will be broken 
this summer for the Painesville, Ohio, 
gas turbine laboratory to be operated 
by Thompson Products, Inc. The fa- 
cility, a Navy installation, is expected 
to begin operation sometime early next 
year, and will give Thompson increased 
capabilities to evaluate materials, com- 
ponents and accessories for jet engines 
(Aviation Week, Aug. 31, 1933, p. 7). 

The facilities are being designed by 
Sverdrup & Parcel, consulting engi- 
neers. Bolt, Barenek and Newman, 
Inc. is designing the silencing equip- 
ment for the test cells. The physical 
layout (see sketch at top of page) will 
include: 

• Two-cell test house, each cell capable 
of accommodating full-scale current jet 
engines, and those in the future de- 
velopment picture. A spin pit will be 
installed to aid in studies of mechanical 
stresses and thermal loads on hot tur- 
bine wheels. 

• Office building, to accommodate 
about 20 engineers and technicians, 
who will supervise test setups and an- 
alyze test data. 

• Storage facilities for various types of 
fuels now being used, and for experi- 
mental fuels associated with studies in 
the new lab. 

Engines used in tests in the new lab- 
oratory probably will be obtained un- 
der bailment contract with the military'. 
Operation for proving runs of test items 
will closely approximate sea-level serv- 
ice conditions. 

► Jobs Projected— Planning for work in 
the laboratory includes the following 

• New alloys for turbine buckets. These 
will constitute one of the first items 
for investigation when the laboratory 
is ready for operation. 

• Cermets-compounds of metals and 
ceramics— also are going to get a close 
look, because at this stage of develop- 
ment they appear very promising for 
high-temperature applications and, in 


addition, can go far to reduce depend- 
ence on critical materials. 

• Coatings for molybdenum will be 
studied. Perfection of these coatings 
is seen as not too far away. Thompson 
hopes it will be the first to come up 
with vital answers. Molybdenum has 
good hot strength and other attractive 
characteristics but oxidizes veiy rapidly 
at operating temperatures of today’s 

• Titanium alloys will be investigated 
for compressor applications. 

• Blades made by different techniques 
—cast, forged, sheet-metal and powder 
metal units— will be checked. 

• Accessories will be evaluated under 
operating conditions. Included will be 
engine-driven pumps and those used 
for afterburner service. 

In addition to allowing Thompson 
to intensify its efforts for better mate- 
rials and parts, the new laboratory will 
do away with the necessity of using 
customer facilities, thus eliminating de- 
lays in scheduling of research, and will 
give the company close control of test 
conditions.— IS 

Copter Symposium 
Covers Wide Field 

A meaty roundup on a wide range of 
helicopter topics now getting the atten- 
tion of experts and observers in the 
aeronautical field makes up the record 
of a symposium on "Helicopter Opera- 
tion and Design Requirements." 

Probably the most comprehensive 
coverage of copter design and operation 
angles, this published record is a con- 
densed version of the details brought 
out at the Sixth Annual Technical Con- 
ference of the International Air Trans- 
port Assn, at Puerto Rico, in April 
1953. The report comprises 153 pages 
filled with highly informative transcript 
data, plus a paper on Sabena’s copter 
operation and another on cockpit lay- 


out submitted by UK Ministry of 
Supply, making a total of 183 pages. 

Though the meeting was held about 
one year ago, the data contained gen- 
erally is as much up to date as if the 
symposium had been held just recently. 
It furnishes an excellent insight to basic 
considerations in the present and im- 
mediate future copter roles. 

Topics include the transport roles of 
the helicopter, route characteristics, op- 
erations, design characteristics, heliport 
requirements, passenger handling pro- 
cedures, economics, and general con- 
siderations. Each of these broad head- 
ings is treated on a detailed breakdown 

Representatives at the symposium in- 
cluded members from copter manufac- 
turers, fixed-wing airframe builders, air- 
lines, engine and equipment manufac- 
turers, Air Force, Navy, Coast Guard, 
and government agencies. 

Copies of the symposium record are 
available on order from IATA Tech- 
nical Secretariat, International Aviation 
Building, Montreal 3, P. Q., Canada, 
for $6.00 (U.S.). In the sterling area, 
copies may be obtained through IATA 
Technical Liaison Office, 6 Curzon 
Place, London, W. 1, England. 

Hot Extrusion Seen 
Economical for Steel 

Work on the hot extrusion of steel 
at Haney Aluminum, Torrance, Calif., 
shows tliat the process can give sub- 
stantial savings in aircraft parts. 

Harvey has made an extruded 8630 
steel radome attachment bracket for 
Lockheed and also has produced ex- 
truded shapes for Northrop, including 
a 4360 steel flap track component for 
the F-89 Scorpion. 

► Parts Details— The extrusions made 
for Lockheed were cut into 5-in. 
lengths, drilled and installed on the 
Super Connies without further ma- 
chining, it is reported. Cost of the 
finished parts was $8.90 each, against 
a $29.40 cost for the same parts made 
by machining. 

In the flap track component for the 
F-89, extruded 15-ft. lengths were cut 
into 2-ft. pieces. Compared with ma- 
chined bar stock, considerable savings 
were realized in material— extrusion area 
is 1.30 sq. in. compared to 3.50 sq. in. 
for the rod bar section, weight of the 
extruded piece is 8.84 lb. (4.42 Ib./ft.) 
compared to a bar weight of 23.6 lb. 
(11.8 lb./ft.). 

► Costs, Properties— It is entirely con- 
ceivable, according to Harvey, that a 
manufacturer could afford to order 50 
ft. of a special steel alloy shape by the 
hot extrusion process, with a die cost 
of between $200 and $500. Such an 
order, it is said, would not be commer- 
cially practical for fabrication by rolling. 
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'aircraft Products 

"ANTI-G" VALVES . . . OXYGEN REGULATORS . . . AIR AND OXYGEN SYSTEM 

ACCESSORIE^ . . . ACTUATING CYLINDERS . . . VACUUM 

PUMPS AND ACCESSORIES. \ ^ 


The Aro Equipment Corporation, Bryan, Ohio 


Faster, higher, farther 

into Ihe Wild Blue Yonder 

with ARO Aircraft Products 

Progress in aviation brings a continuing demand for 
ever better and more efficient equipment to safeguard I 

the men who fly. M 

ARO is proud to have a hand in this vital role of M 

pilot protection. For example — Aro’s new "Anti-G” m 

Valve (shown here) is widely used to protect jet pilots m 

today ... an application which meters compressed air m 

into the pilot's "Anti-G Suit” to prevent "blackout” in M 

turns, dives or climbs. m 

Aro supplies leading aircraft manufacturers with pre- M 

cision-built products. Top performance is assured by Aro M 

know-how and modern facilities. For further details t 


ARO 
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SINCLAIR HELPS AMERICAN 


"shrink a 




DC-7 Flagships Slice 
3 Hours from -flights 
to Los Angeles 


With the introduction of its new DC-7 Flagships, 
American Airlines has added another page to the re- 
corded feats of U.S. aviation. Powerful new 3250 hp 
“Turbo Compound” engines speed these specially de- 
signed transcontinental planes through the skies at a 
record 365 miles an hour. As a result, today, DC-7 
Flagships are flying non-stop coast-to-coast in under 
8 hours! 

For more than 19 years, American Airlines has used 
Sinclair Aircraft Oil to protect its powerful engines 
against heat and friction. This strong vote of confidence 
in a single product is made even more emphatic by the 
fact that, today, more than 45% of the oil used by 
major scheduled airlines in the U.S. is supplied by 
Sinclair. Why don’t you place your confidence in 
Sinclair Aircraft Oil? 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAPT 


OILS Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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because of the very high cost of the 
rolls. 

The metallurgical and chemical prop- 
erties of extruded steel are reported to 
be as good as hot rolled steel, and the 
result is comparable to forged mate- 

The hot-extruded alloy steel shapes 
were produced on Harvey’s horizontal 
hydraulic presses at temperatures up to 
2.300F. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


► Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., 
has located its West Coast Engineering 
office in Suite 702-704 Hollywood Pro- 
fessional Bldg, 7046 Hollywood Blvd, 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Joe E. Culp, 
formerly assistant to the president of 
Los Angeles Airways, has joined the 
West Coast office as field engineering 
representative. 

► Goodyear Aircraft Corp, Akron, 
Ohio, has received a new contract for 
B-47 canopy assemblies from Boeing 
Airplane Co. This carries the firm’s 
orders for the canopies through 1956. 
Goodyear is tooling up at its Litchfield 
Park, Ariz, plant for output this sum- 
mer of a new sectionalized canopy for 


► Stratoflcx, Inc, maker of detachable, 
reusable hose fittings and flexible hose 
assemblies, is moving into larger general 
offices at 5255 River Oaks Blvd, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. The company is enlarg- 
ing and remodeling its laboratory and 
factory facilities at 220 Roberts Cut- 
Off, Ft. Worth. 

► Crucible Steel Co. of America has 
acquired a 50% interest in Vacuum 
Metals Corp, formerly a wholly owned 
subsidiary of National Research Corp, 
Cambridge, Mass, to accelerate devel- 
opment of vacuum melting of steels 
and other alloys. Vacuum Metals ca- 
pacity is expected to be expanded more 
than 500% in the next year with con- 
struction of new facilities in Svracuse, 
N. Y. 

► Dumont Aviation Associates, Long 
Beach, Calif, is issuing weekly "in- 
stock" bulletins of aircraft fitting and 
hardware. Mailings are coordinated 
with Slick Airways for speedy cross- 
country distribution. 

► Gulton Manufacturing Corp, Me- 
tuchen, N. J, has acquired a new affili- 
ate, Greibach Instruments Corp, to 
produce the Greibach meter incorpo- 
rating a moving coil suspension said to 
be virtually friction-frcc and capable 
of sustaining 500G on all three axes. 



► MB Manufacturing Co, Inc, New 
Haven, Conn, makers of vibration test 
and control equipment, has established 
an engineering service department to 
check out the firm’s equipment in the 
field. 

► BG Corp, New York, N. Y, has 
completed a new production facility 
comprising more than 100,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space at Ridgefield, N. J, to 
handle aircraft and industrial piston- 
engine spark plugs, aircraft jet-engine 
igniters, thermocouples and thermo- 
couple harnesses, and special ceramic 
components for the aviation and elec- 
tronic industries. 

► Tech-Pacific Corp, Newport Beach, 
Calif, has been formed as exclusive dis- 
tributor in 11 Western states of several 
Swedish and U. S. precision machine 
tools— some especially for aviation. 

► Ridley Associates, 1551 North Austin 
Blvd, Chicago 51, 111, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive factory representa- 
tive of Aircraft, Electronic and Indus- 
trial Extruded Products Division of 
Resin Industries, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ridley will handle the Greater Chicago 
area, including surrounding portions 
of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Indi- 


BuAer Contracts 

The following contract awards of 
525,000 and more have been announced 
recently by the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Fast Writeoffs 

Accelerated tax amortization for man- 
ufacturers expanding their defense fa- 
cilities is granted bv the government in 
the form of certificates of necessity. 

In the following list of recent certifi- 
cates, company name is given, followed 
by product or’ service, cost of construc- 
tion deemed necessary for defense ex- 
pansion, and the percentage of the 
expansion cost allowed for fast write- 
off. Fast writeoff permits property to 
be depredated in five years. 



100% Tax Writeoffs 

Office of Defense Mobilization will 
approve 100% accelerated tax amortiza 
tion on funds spent for protective con 
struction in defense plants in 193 target 
areas designated by the Civil Defense 
Administration. 

Virtually all aircraft and related 
plants arc included in these areas. 
Formerly, plants in only 70 areas with 
protective construction projects of more 
than S2 5,000 were eligible for the tax 
benefit. 



ADEL anti-icing equipment is designed, engineered and 
precision-built for maximum performance and dependa- 
bility. Today, ADEL equipment is on the latest aircraft 
because ADEL has the proven ability to better serve the 
industry. 
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AVIONICS 


Weapon System Plan Outlined to IRE 


ARDC’s Gen. Wood says basic research-development 
will not be jeopardized under Regulation 70-9. 


Avionics industry representatives 
heard assurances last week that basic 
long-range research and development 
would not be jeopardized by the USAF's 
Weapon System Management plan. 
They were told too that Air Force in- 
tends to avoid building up weapon sys- 
tem contractor capacity, at public ex- 
pense, to compete unfairly with other 
established industry. 

The assurances came from Brig. Gen. 
Flovd B. Wood. Deputy Commander 
for Technical Operations for the Air 
Research and Development Command. 
Wood described the operation and 
philosophies behind the Weapon Sys- 
tem Management plan at the annual 
New York convention of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers, speaking at a lunch- 
eon sponsored by the professional group 
of aeronautical and navigational elec- 
tronics (PGANE). 

► Regulation 70-9— Gen. Wood quoted 
directly from AF Regulation 70-9 which 
sets up ground rules for the weapons 
system plan (Aviation Week Dec. 7. 
1953, p. 12): 

"Sufficient control will be established 
and maintained by the Air Force to in- 
sure that: 

• “Vigorous and healthy equipment in- 
dustry' will be maintained. 

• “Proper industrial base in the equip- 
ment industry is maintained to provide 
for rapid production expansion in the 
event of mobilization. 

• “Only reasonable profits and costs are 
allowed. 

• “Government recognized standards 
are used to the maximum practicable 
extent.” 

Wood added that it is “one of the 
basic tenets of Air Force policy ... to 
encourage healthy competition in in- 
dustry, and to avoid building up, at 
public expense, a capacity on the part 
of weapon system contractors to com- 
pete unfairly with other established in- 

►Most Important Factor— Pointing out 
that approximately 35% of AF’s R&D 
budget is going into independent com- 
ponent and state-of-the-art research and 
development, Gen. Wood said that 
“about the most important factor as to 
whether or not we will . . . have a new 
weapon system at a given future date 
is the level of our scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge at the time devel- 
opment is started. 


"This fact is recognized by the Air 
Force, and it is Air Force policy to 
maintain a development program, inde- 
pendent of weapon system develop- 
ment, to insure orderly, balanced, and 
continuing progress in studies, research, 
and development leading toward basic 
engineering knowledge, better design 
criteria, and improved components.” 

► Industry’s Obligation— The heavy re- 
liance placed on industry in providing 
material to meet U.S. military require- 
ments makes it necessary for industry 
to make “the most realistic technical 
appraisals that it can scientifically 
make,” Wood pointed out. “Over- 
optimism and over-pessimism both are 
equally bad, and may have dire conse- 
quences for the Air Force and the na- 
tional security. We must build what 
we know how to build . . . (but) must 
not wait so long to build that our new 
weapons are obsolete before reaching 
combat. . . .” 

“The battle we (Air Force, science, 
and industry) fight is one of timing and 
time-phasing. Obviously, it does neither 
the Air Force nor our national security 
anv good to have a superior new air- 
craft roll off the line, unless all of the 
airplane’s related ground equipment 
and logistic support arc available at the 
same time, Gen. Wood emphasized. 

The design of new weapons must 
take full advantage of advances in sci- 



Brig. Gen. Floyd B. Wood, Deputy Com- 
mander for Technical Operations, ARDC. 


cnee and technology so the weapons 
are not approaching obsolescence when 
they are delivered to combat units, he 

"Nowadays, the development of a 
major air weapon system has become 
... a great expenditure of the nation’s 
time, effort, and dollars. ('Ibis) has re- 
sulted in increasingly heavy engineering, 
management, and production responsi- 
bilities for the Air Force,” Gen. Wood 

Systematic planning must precede 
the launching of a weapon system de- 
velopment, the general pointed out, 
emphasizing that the term "weapon sys- 
tem” includes ground handling, train- 
ing and maintenance equipment, logis- 
tic support, in addition to the airplane 
together with all of its internal equip- 

► Development Planning— At USAF 
headquarters in the Pentagon, “a small 
but extremely competent group of ci- 
vilians and officers, the Office of De- 
velopment Planning of the Air Staff, a 
group free of the day-to-day operations 
. . . peers into the future . . 
Wood said. 

"Using scientific methods, these 
counterparts of the ancient seers have 
an almost frightening responsibility. 
They study and consider a number of 
critical factors . . . (such as) our na- 
tional policy as to the sort of military' 
posture we assume before the rest of the 
world; military strategy and tactics; war 
plans; intelligence about the military 
and technical capabilities of the poten- 
tial enemy; our current inventory of 
weapons; and last but certainly not 
least, the state of science and technol- 
ogy" 

The Office of Development Planning 
works jointly with the ARDC and con- 
sults with scientific and industrial 
groups to prepare a Development Plan- 
ning Objective svhich describes the 
capabilities of the air weapons required 
to support the basic combat missions 
of the Air Force five to 1 5 years in the 
future. Tli is is necessary' if we are to 
insure technical superiority over the 
enemy, Wood said. 

► Triggers Long Term Development- 
After the DPO is approved by the Air 
Staff, it is used by ARDC to set up 
development programs for long lead- 
time items, such as major avionic and 
armament components. The next step 
is to issue a General Operational Re- 
quirement, published bv the Air Staff’s 
Director of Requirements, svhich de- 
scribes the operational need for a 
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weapon to meet a specific mission, but 
does not specif)' the means of satisfying 
the requirement. 

ARDC reviews the GOR and then 
contracts with industry for one or more 
General Design Studies of a weapon 
system which can meet the require- 
ment, exploring different technical ap- 
proaches to the problem to find the 
best possible solution. 

ARDC reviews the results of these 
studies, then prepares a step-by-step de- 
velopment schedule for the entire sys- 
tem and its major components. Once 
approved by the Air Staff, ARDC is 
then ready to launch the weapons sys- 
tem development. 



► Managerial Assistance— “The schedul- 
ing and time-phasing of . . . thousands 
of components that compose a modern 
weapon system into an integrated de- 
velopment and production program re- 
quire an almost appalling amount of 
managerial skill and know-how,” Wood 
pointed out. This has made it “neces- 
sary that the Air Force seek managerial 
help from outside its own organization." 
That is the objective of the Weapon 
System Management procedure. 

Wood described the normal operat- 
ing procedures of WSM under Regu- 
lation 70-9 as follows: "The weapon 
system contractor is responsible for the 
complete engineering integration of all 
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the components of the system. He pre- 
pares the model specification of the 
system as a whole, after analyzing and 
evaluating the general operational prob- 
lem the weapon system is intended to 

“He talks to people who are to use 
the weapon, as well as to those who pro- 
vide him the operational requirement 
to which the weapon is to be designed, 
in order to get a better understanding 
of the manner in which the weapon 
will be used, the kind of bases from 
which it will be operated, and the kind 
of operational environment in which it 
will be used. 

"It is important for him to know, for 
example, whether a fighter-bomber 
should be designed to operate off for- 
ward bases, whether it should carry 
atomic bombs, bombing techniques to 
be used, whether napalm tanks should 
be provided, the type of tactical con- 
trol and warning network in which the 
aircraft will be operated, etc.” 

► Model Specification— The contractor 
incorporates in the model specification 
a list of the equipments required for 
the system. Whenever possible, equip- 
ments already developed, or under de- 
velopment, are specified, and these will 
be provided by the government as 
GFAE— government furnished aeronau- 
tical equipment, Wood pointed out. 

For the other items on the list, new 
developments must be initiated by: 

• Weapon System Contractor, when 
these items come within the categories 
of equipment authorized by regulations 
and when such development is within 
his capabilities. 

• Associate Contractor, to fulfill per- 
formance type specifications laid down 
by the weapon system contractor in the 
model specification. An associate con- 
tractor is a prime contractor to the Air 
Force, Gen. Wood pointed out. 

► Air Force Responsibility— “Even 
though the Air Force is contracting 
more and more of its research and de- 
velopment work to industry and scien- 
tific institutions, it cannot contract out 
its responsibilities for the quality of new 
air weapons, nor, in fact, for the effec- 
tiveness of its combat force as a whole. 
This is a military responsibility which 
we willingly accept and discharge. 

“With your help and support, the air- 
power of our country will continue to 
be the best and most effective in the 
world,” Gen. Wood concluded.— PK 

Dallas Avionics Firm 
Gets PAL Account 

Dallas Avionics Inc., newly organized 
company specializing in aviation elec- 
tronics and communications, will han- 
dle installation, maintenance and over- 
haul of all such equipment for Pioneer 
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Air Lines. PAL now operates nine 
DC-3s. 

The company, authorized distributor 
for Bcndix Radio equipment in Texas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, has 
a staff of 15 communications tech- 
nicians, 2,000 sq. ft. of air conditioned 
floor space at Love Field, and complete 
test facilities. 

Dallas Avionics is a CAA-licensed 
radio shop without limitations, the firm 
says. William D. Price, Jr., heads the 
new company. 

Human Engineering 
Course to Be Held 

Human Engineering Institute, a five- 
day course aimed at helping engineers 
factor human capacities and limitations 
into equipment design, has been sched- 
uled for May 10 at Stamford, Conn., 
by Dunlap and Associates, Inc., which 
held a similar course last year. 

Some of the subjects to be covered 
include: proper design of controls, hu- 
man perception (how information is ob- 
tained), man-machine dynamics, body 
responses (how controls are operated). 

Enrollment will be limited to less 
than 20 to facilitate conference discus- 
sions. F'or laboratory sessions smaller 
groups will be formed and subjects will 
be tailored to specific interests of par- 
ticipants, according to Dunlap. 

Companies which sent representatives 
to last year’s institute included: Con- 
vair. Radio Corp. of America, Office of 
Naval Research, General Dynamics 
Corp., and International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

More information may be obtained 
from Dr. B. J. Covner, Human Engi- 
neering Institute, Dunlap and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 429 Atlantic St., Stamford, 
Conn. Tuition, including texts, is $300. 

Thermal Element 
Activates Computers 

A thermal-type analog computer cle- 
ment, which uses no moving parts and 
reportedly permits size and weight re- 
ductions of 50-75% over conventional 
electro-mechanical techniques, is being 
applied to several military computers 
(of undisclosed nature) by Arma Corp., 
which developed the device. 

The computing element’s advantages 
make it attractive for use in missiles, the 
company says. It can perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, dif- 
ferentiation and integration, of a.c. or 
d.c. voltages. 

Concept behind the thermal com- 
puter was first revealed last year at the 
Airborne Electronics convention in Day- 
ton in a paper by Dr. Paul FI. Savet, 
head of Arma’s research group. Ac- 



FEEDBACK AMPLIFIER (right) is used 
to Sliced heat transfer and reduce overall 



THERMAL analog computer element is 


curacy of the device is 0.5 to 1% Arma 

Electric input signals which are to be 
operated upon are converted into heat 
which in turn changes the resistance of 
temperature-sensitive elements con- 
nected in a Wheatstone bridge arrange- 
ment, to make the device relatively 
insensitive to its ambient temperature. 
To sliced heat transfer and provide a 
fast time constant, feedback amplifiers 
are used. 'Hie combination gives a time 



For Printed Circuits 


Tiny new Circon connector designed to 
mate with printed circuit boards is now 
available with two, four, six or 12 con- 
tacts, rated for 1 or 2 amp., either minia- 

three different gages, for use with 3$, A, 
or Vein, printed circuit boards. Connectors 
arc made by Circon Component Co., 17544 
Rayrner St., Northbridge, Calif. 


constant of “a few milliseconds,” Arma 

The company is continuing develop- 
ment on thermal analog elements and 
reportedly has several new techniques 
under investigation. 

New Devices for 
Instrumentation 

Several new avionic devices are espe- 
cially applicable to instrumentation or 
telemetering uses. Among those re- 
cently announced: 

• Miniature pressure transducers, with 
strain-gage pick-offs, in operating ranges 
as low as 0 to 1 psi., and as high as 0 to 
3,000 psi., have a reported accuracy of 
better than 1% full scale, can be op- 
erated at temperatures of — 65F to 
350F. The pressure pickups have a 
natural frequency of 2 to 15 kc., de- 
pending on operating range. Units are 
available in several diameters, ranging 
from 4 to 1 in. Manufacturer is Dy- 
namic Instrument Co., Inc., 28 Carle- 
ton St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 

• Sub-min wide-band audio amplifier. 
Model AAW OS 57, can provide gains 
of 30, 100, 300, or 1,000, has input 
impedance of 2 or 100 megohms, with 
cither 6- or 24-v. filament supply. Use 
of feedback gives high stability, accord- 
ing to its manufacturer, Rliecin Manu- 
facturing Co., Aircraft Div., 9236 East 
Hall Road, Downey, Calif. 

• Telemetering commutator. Model 
85562, driven by a 28-v. d.c. motor, 
can be tailored to customer's needs, 
providing up to 1,800 contacts per sec- 
ond for highspeed sampling. Unit is 
made by G. M. Giannini <Xr Co., Inc., 
39 Main St., East Orange, N. J. 

• Multi-channel amplifier, System D, 
provides up to 12 carrier or linear-in- 
tegrating amplifier units for use with a 
variety of different transducers. Fre- 
quency response of linear-integrating 
amplifier is reportedly flat within 5-6% 
out to 5,000 cps., depending on mode 
and range of operation. Carrier ampli- 
fier response is uniform within 2% 
over range of 0-600 cps., manufacturer 
says. More details are contained in 
bulletin CEC-1403, available from 
Consolidated Engineering Corp., 300 
N. Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 8, 
Calif. 

• Proximity pick-up, Model 4900, for 
indicating linear or angular position, 
speed, or vibration frequency of mov- 
ing metal components, either magnetic 
or non-magnetic, without requiring 
physical contact with the pick-up. 
When exciting metal is in close prox- 
imity, pick-up and associated control 
produce a constant d.c. voltage, inde- 
pendent of the speed of the actuating 
mass or pick-up spacing, which drops 
to zero when metal is removed. Man- 
ufacturer says voltage rise and decay 
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— for top speed in tight spots 


Here is one of the most adaptable, time-saving wrench kits 
you can put in the hands of maintenance or production 
workers — a complete set of Snap-on's famed Ferret wrenches. 
The set includes all handles (Ye'' square drive), adaptors, 
extensions and sockets f}A” to 3 A"), to speed a wide range 
of jobs. Handles are long, slim, strong, with patented "Palm- 
Grip” for real working comfort. 4-way socket grip for 
quickest handle hook-up. Available through your nearby 
Snap-on factory branch. Write for Snap-on Industrial catalog 
and general catalog of 4000 
hand and bench tools. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 



time is very fast. Device can be actu- 
ated at rates up to 12,000 times per 
minute. I-'or more information, write 
to Electro Products Laboratories, Inc.. 
4501 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
111 . 
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► Power Transistors Soon— Western 
Electric is tooling up to manufacture 

and reportedly expects to be in produc- 
tion this summer. A new experi- 
mental water-cooled transistor capable 
of handling 100 watts is under test at 
General Electric, further evidence of 
industry’s efforts to develop higher- 
power transistors. 

► Industry Tries New Shield— Reeves 
Instrument Co. and Melpar (division 
of Wcstinghousc Air Brake) will use 
new type tube shield, which reduces 
tube operating temperature, in produc- 
tion equipments. International Elec- 
tronic Research Corp., which developed 
the new shield (Aviation Week Dec. 
14, 1953, p. 62) reports that half of 
the 22,000 shields sold to date have 
gone to companies which are evaluating 
their cooling capabilities. Shield is 
slated to become USAE standard. 

► RTCA Joint Meeting-Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics will 
hold joint meeting in Philadelphia, 
Apr. 22-23, with The Franklin Insti- 
tute Labs, and the Philadelphia sections 
of the IAS and IRE (professional group 
on aeronautical and navigational elec- 
tronics). First day will be devoted 
to technical papers on new develop- 
ment in aircraft, airports and air traffic. 
Second day will be devoted to transis- 
tors, magnetic amplifiers, airborne and 
ground radar and automatic controls. 
Meeting will be open to non-members. 

► New Potting Material— A new epoxy- 
type electrical insulating resin, which 
can be made up in larger batches and 
kept for three-five days at room tem- 
perature without setting, has been in- 
troduced by Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. Called Scotchcast 
No. 3, new resin comes in two-part 
liquid form, has a cure time of only 
two-four hours at 250F, longer at lower 
temperatures. Company recommends 
new resin for potting and for impregnat- 
ing coils, says it has dielectric strength 
of 1,000-1,500 v./mil on thin sections, 
low dissipation factor over wide tem- 
perature range at frequencies of 60 cps. 
to 30 me. Technical bulletin is available 
from company at 900 Fauquier St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 
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from 

trainer 



to 

supersonic 

fighter 


With an integrated management, engineering and produc- 
tion staff, TEMCO is contributing materially to every phase 
of military aircraft manufacture — from trainer to super- 
sonic fighters, including its own designs. 

This is a continuing program whereby TEMCO, in a mod- 
ern, well equipped aircraft production facility, is putting its 
experience behind the designing and building of the world’s 
most potent air force — on schedule, at lowest possible cost. 
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Not according to G-E engineers, who are working on simpler ways 
to achieve better, more efficient thrust augmentation 


Your G.E.-powered aircraft can take off from 
shorter runways and climb higher, faster ... all 
because of improved thrust augmentation methods 
developed at General Electric over the past 1 2 years. 

Yet jet thrust augmentation — as a precise science 
— is still in its infancy. That’s why General Electric 
engineers continue their search for ways to get 
simpler, more effective power when needed. 

Excellent progress has been made at G.E. since 
1948. Company engineers perfected an afterburner 
for use on the North American Aviation F-86D 
Sabre Jet. A G-E water/alcohol injection system 


has been developed to provide added take-off 
thrust for Boeing B-47 Stratojets. 

New G-E augmentation systems (now under 
security restrictions) are available to the U.S. Air 
Force and Navy. By continuing to compile, ana- 
lyze, and apply engine combustion data, G-E engi- 
neers are rapidly developing even newer methods. 

Our jet representatives will be glad to discuss 
with you what General Electric is now doing in the 
thrust augmentation field. Contact your nearest 
G-E Apparatus Sales Office. Section 230-24, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


TWO METHODS USED TO AUGMENT THRUST IN JET ENGINES 

AFTERBURNER OPERATION 

WATER/ALCOHOL INJECTION 







odded power when needed. 






AVIATION SAFETY 



BACK TO SCHOOL go USAF pilots to learn about flying safety at USC. 


Pilots Go to College for Safety 

USAF sponsors six-week course for flying officers at 
USC as part of plane accident prevention program. 


By Bcrnie Lang 

Los Angeles— Air Force pilots are 
going back to college here to learn about 
flying safety in the only university pro- 
gram of its kind in the nation. 

Sponsored by the Air Force Director- 
ate of Flight Safety Research, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is pio- 
neering this new field of aviation cduca- 

The program is designed to train 
USAF pilots to a uniform professional 
level for duty as flight safety officers 
and to give aircraft accident prevention 
its proper emphasis within units of the 
Air Force. 

► Industry Interested— Success of the 
program with Air Force officers has 
been so apparent that many aircraft 
companies and commercial airlines have 
expressed their desire for a similar fly- 
ing safety course. 

“It is our plan,” says Dr. Louis Kap- 
lan, teacher of Educational Principles 
and Methods, "to offer the aircraft in- 
dustry an evening program, possibly be- 
ginning with the fall semester of 1954.” 

Nearness of the university to the air- 
craft industry’ and the close liaison possi- 
ble with the FSR Directorate at Norton 
AFB were two of the major reasons 
USC was awarded the contract to or- 
ganize and teach tire program. The 
curriculum includes field trips to local 
aircraft manufacturers where students 


can observe engineering methods and 
company safety programs. 

A few weeks ago, less than a year 
after the first certificates were presented 
to 20 USAF pilots, the Air Force 
School for Flying Safety Officers grad- 
uated its 1 19th officer from the six-week 
course. 

► Objectives— The course's objectives 
were outlined by the Flight Safety Re- 
search Directorate, under the command 
of Brig. Gen. Richard J. O’Keefe. Upon 



STUDENTS GET WHIRL on human 
centrifuge, one of live in the U. S. 


graduation, each student pilot is ex- 
pected to possess: 

• An understanding of Air Force Flight 
Safety methods and the ability to teach 
these methods. 

• Knowledge and skill in aircraft acci- 
dent investigation. 

• An appreciation of physical and psy- 
chological factors in Flight Safety. 

• An understanding of the current Air 
Force program. 

• Knowledge of recent developments in 
aerodynamics, aircraft structures, ma- 
terials, and powcrplant engineering as 
affecting the safety of flight. 

► Everybody Helped— Before planning 
the course, USC queried all segments 
of the aviation industry on flight safety 
requirements. Inquiries went out to 
flight safety officers on active duty with 
the Air Force. Opinions were solicited 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Commercial airlines and aircraft com- 
panies were asked for suggestions. Basic 
literature and research findings of the 
major research organizations were used. 

After analyzing the suggestions which 
resulted, the university drew up a six- 
week program with 50-minute class 
periods covering the following: 

Aeronautical engineering, 72 class 
hours; accident prevention administra- 
tion, 23 class hours; accident investi- 
gation and reporting, 43 class hours; 
aviation physiology, 18 class hours; edu- 
cation methods, 18 class hours; aviation 
psychology, 18 class hours; field trips 
to the Directorate of Flight Safety Re- 
search and to aircraft manufacturers, 
14 hours; indoctrination on the human 
centrifuge, 12 hours. 

► The Teaching Staff— More than 100 
educators were interviewed when the 
university drew up the criteria and 
qualifications of the faculty. 

Prof. James B. Vernon, USC faculty 
member and consultant engineer for 
the USAF Guided Missile Program, 
directed preparation of the aeronautical 
engineering course. This course includes 
aerodynamic forces and how they effect 
or cause accidents; characteristics such 
as compressibility, control reversals and 
strength of materials of modem, high- 
performance aircraft; stresses and how 
they can cause materiel failure; inspec- 
tion methods: study of engines; break- 
down of accident causes by component 
parts; methods used to determine typi- 
cal failures, and a complete rundown of 
all aircraft systems in their relation to 
accident causes. 

Heading the aviation psychology 
course is Dr. Paul H. Evans, a former 
USAF flight surgeon. A study of the 
effect of stresses placed on the body 
during flight is the primary purpose of 
this course. In this connection the hu- 
man centrifuge machine, a unit demon- 
strating the effects of acceleration, is 
used. USC centrifuge machine is one 
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How TIMKEN bearings help the 
Sabre let absorb a 1-2-3 punch 


W HEN the F86-D Sabre Jet comes 
in to land, the wheel bearings 
take a triple beating. There's the ini- 
tial landing shock; an almost instan- 

cross-wind, extra heavy thrust loads. 
Bendix and North American licked 
the problem by usingTimken® tapered 
roller bearings for all three landing 
wheels. 

The shock of landing is easily han- 
dled byTimken bearings because their 
case-hardened parts provide hard, 


shock-resistant cores. They pick up 
speed fast, too. Timken bearings’ true 
rolling motion and incredibly smooth 
surface finish practically eliminate 
friction. As a result, wear on the tires 
is reduced. 

In addition, Timken bearings ab- 
sorb the extra thrust loads of a cross- 
wind landing. Their tapered construc- 

radial and thrust loads in any combi- 
nation. Since no extra thrust devices 


are needed, wheel design is simpli- 
fied, weight saved. 

No other bearings offer all the ad- 
vantages of Timken bearings. Specify 
them— and look for the trade-mark 
"Timken” on every bearing. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. 
Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
"TIMROSCO". 




TIMKEN 

TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 



NOT IUST A BALL O NOT 1UST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPEREO ROLLER 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


* 


AND THRUST -f)- LOADS OR ANT COMBINATION 


-x- 



of five of this type in use in the U.S. 

Dr. Kaplan, a specialist in teaching 
methods, hc-ads the course designed to 
train the student in conducting a safety 
education program. 

Cecil E. Davis, former Air Force 
pilot and member of the FSRD until 
November 1952, conducts a course in 
organization and administration of an 
accident prevention program and in 
accident investigation and reporting. 

Other parts of the course are devoted 
to public speaking, taught by Dr. Mil- 
ton C. Dickens; lectures on public rela- 
tions, by Willis S. Duniway; principles 
and techniques of graphic presentation, 
taught by Howard M. Palmer; a review 
of research findings of psychologists 
and how they can be applied to accident 
investigation and prevention, presented 
by Dr. Neal D. Warren, Air Force and 
Navy consultant on psychological in- 

► Flying Officers Only— To qualify for 
the school, a student must be a flying 
officer with the rank of captain or 
above. Most graduates to date have had 
seven or more years of flying experience. 
They are World War II or Korean War 
veterans. 

Upon graduation, the officer goes 
back to his command for assignment as 
a flying safety officer for at least two 

The course already has had a strong 
impact on flying safety in the Air 
Force, USAF reports. Excerpts from 
some of the letters USC has received 
from its flying safety graduates indicate 
how they are putting the knowledge 
to practical use in establishing accident 
prevention programs. 

A Flying Sarety Officer at an air base 
in Newfoundland writes: 

“I found that with the exception of 
half a dozen accidents filed indiscrimi- 
nately in a drawer there was nothing, 
repeat nothing, in the way of an ac- 
tive accident prevention program. A 
monthly flying safety meeting was be- 
ing held, but the value of it left much 
to be desired. It was in effect as though 
there had never been a flying safety 
program on this base. I made a list of 
47 projects, presented them to the 
operations staff, and sold them on the 
fact that I had to have a free hand in 
flying safety, without any other en- 
cumbering functions, in order to get 
an effective program under way." 

► Training Pays Off— Another officer, as 
a result of his engineering instruction, 
detected a defect in the landing gear of 
an F-51. The mechanics working on 
the aircraft were operating on the theory 
that defects in the landing gear were 
due to a maladjustment of the retract- 
ing cylinders. 

The student, in examining the part, 
recognized that a fatigue-tvpe failure 
was present in the retracting mechan- 
ism of the landing gear. He examined 


other aircraft at the base and discovered 
seven of the nine F-51s had fatigue 
cracks in the same fitting. From this 
inspection of the landing gear mechan- 
ism, lie concluded that fatigue was 
caused by over-travel in the landing gear 
which might have resulted in the land- 
ing gear jamming in the up or down 

One officer succeeded in effecting a 
complete shakeup of the aircraft inspec- 
tion system in use at his base with the 
effect that items which were previously 


glossed over now receive rigid inspec- 

An officer from Washington Inter- 
national Airport writes: 

“In investigating a takeoff near-acci- 
dent, I found that the particular air- 
craft involved was so modified that the 
performance figures quoted in the 
Flight Handbook did not apply. From 
information acquired in the engineering 
course I was able to revise takeoff per- 
formance information for several special- 
mission aircraft.” 
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Centerless Grinder Has 
High Accuracy, Low Cost 

A low-cost, centerless grinder is being 
put on the market by the American Her- 
rorder Corp. 

The unit reportedly can operate as a 
through-feed, in-feed, crushed form or 
template diamond dressed form grind- 
ing machine. In-feed grinding is said 
to adapt machine for producing formed, 
tapered or concentric multiple diameter 
work. Companv reports it accurate 
enough to hold 0.0001 in. 

Work capacity is listed from * in. to 
i in. dia. on steel, and up to 1 in. dia. 
on non-ferrous ceramics, carbon, glass, 
cork, rubber, plastics and other low- 
tensile material. 

A 3-lip. motor drives the 12x2ix5-in. 
grinding wheel, while a 4-hp. geared 
motor, with speeds of 21, 42 and 320 
rpm., drives the 7-in. feed wheel. 

Both the grinding and feed wheel 
spindles run in adjustable taper roller 
bearings. Price of the basic unit is 
52,900, f.o.b. Chicago. 

American Herforder Corp., 1546 
N. Orleans St., Chicago 10, 111. 

Conveyor Units Speed 
Magnaflux Inspection 

Addition of an auxiliary conveyor 
unit to any standard stationary Magna- 
flux inspection equipment more than 


doubles inspection rate, smooths work 
flow and reduces waste processing time. 

New conveyor units are made in 
three models and utilize mesh belts 
having 10-to-40-fpm. speed range and 
1 5-lb.-per-lineal-foot load limits. Units 
handle wet-method inspection me- 
diums: Magnalo and Magnaflux red or 
black paste. Operating current is either 
220 v. or 440 v., 50/60 cycles per sec- 
ond, 3 phase. 

Operator magnetizes the part being 
inspected and places it on the conveyor. 
Parts go through a bath application 
station to inspectors who remove un- 
acceptable work; others are carried 
through the demagnetizing process to 
the end of the inspection cycle. 

Magnaflux Corp., 7300 West Law- 
rence Ave., Chicago, 111. 



Compact Degreaser Uses 
Vapor for Metal Cleaning 

Baron Industries of Los Angeles re- 
ports fast, economical and thorough 
cleaning of industrial parts with a new 
small individual degreaser called the 
Baronet. 

Quick cleaning of parts is accom- 
plished in non-inflammable trichlorethy- 
iene vapors. Oily and greasy parts are 
simply lowered into the vapor zone of 
this barrel-type degreasing unit and 
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Remember the names of the old timers in World War I 
... or the U.S. Air Force experimental jet at the lower left? 
Here is startling evidence of the advances made in avia- 
tion design; and the nozzle partitions in a diaphragm assem- 
bly on the General Electric J-47 jet engine in panel 4 
illustrate the advances made in aircraft manufacturing 
technique. The tiny blades in this diaphragm were mass 
produced by the Microcast process ... a technique of pre- 
cision investment casting. Today this process is turning out 
millions of cast blades, vanes, and buckets for jet engines. 
You may not remember the famous English SE-5 in panel 1; 
or the German Fokker biplane in panel 2; but most of you 
should recognize the F-100 Super-Sabre Jet Fighter in 
panel 3 . . . one of this country’s latest. 
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There is no substitute for Pesco’s twenty years ex- 
perience in producing hydraulic, fuel, and air pumps 
for every type of aircraft. Continuous research and 
development have provided thousands of Pesco models 
with operating characteristics that are continually 
establishing new high standards of performance. 

In addition, there is no substitute for the extensive 
facilities at Pesco. These include advanced engineering, 
exhaustive development testing, and high precision 
production— all geared to provide the one best product 
for your specific requirements. 

It will pay you to investigate these Pesco advantages. 
Simply write or call the Main Office, Bedford, Ohio. 
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DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT FOR WEAR 
LESS INSTALLATION SPACE REQUIRED 
LESS MAINTENANCE 
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BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


thorough cleaning is effected in less 
than a minute. Vapors quickly pene- 
trate crevices, leaving parts clean, warm, 
dry and ready for any further processing 
that is required. 

Because of its small compact size the 
Baronet is easily moved from one loca- 
tion to another. Special air-cooled con- 
densers eliminate water connections, al- 
lowing use of degreasing units wherever 
electric power is available. 

Baronet requires 5 to 7 gal. of clean- 
ing solvent for effective operation. Re- 
claiming of dirty solvent for re-use is a 
valuable feature of the small degreaser. 
Clean, pure vapors are generated by 
electric elements mounted in base of 
assembly, and a thermostatic control in- 
sures operational safety and provides 
maximum economy. 

Baronet is a 50-gal. barrel-type unit 
with a wide working area, 23 in. in dia., 
and vapor depth of 18 in. It is com- 
plete with a 2-kw. electric heating unit, 
condensing chamber, thermostat, 15-ft. 
plug-in cord and unit cover. 

Baron Industries, 241 West Avenue 
26, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 



Flexible Slrip Coat 
Resists Heat to 160F 


Fidelity Chemical Products Corp. has 
developed a new “Dip-Pak” hot melt, 
strippablc coating. It is particularly 
recommended for use when no oil ex- 
udation is required. 

The material will not exude oil up 
to temperatures of 160F, the maker 

Other features of the cellulose 
acetate butyrate formula arc: it is trans- 
parent, clear and resists darkening un- 
der heat. The fairly tough, rubbery 
thermoplastic stays flexible between 
-50 and 160F. It serves as a semi- 
permanent or strippable coating for 
metal, as an insulating and potting ma- 
terial for objects not subjected to heat 
over 160F and as a plating stop-off. 
It also has good corrosion resistance, 
the company says. 

Tin's new Dip-Pak #661 has a melt- 
ing temperature of 360F, and an ap- 
plication range of from 320-350F. 

Fidelity Chemical Products Corp., 
473 Frelinghuysen Avc.. Newark 5, 
N. J. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


Height gage with slot in front of base 
gives rigid support for scriber when 
measuring or scribing is done close to 
the plane of the surface; marking and 
reading can start from bottom of the 
base, with vernier scale set to zero. Re- 
designed vernier makes it convenient 
to read to .0001 in. with the naked eye. 
Prices: measuring capacity 10 in.— 
$67.50; 20 in— $135; 40 in.-$285.- 
George Scherr Co., Inc., 200 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, N. Y. 

Trace-Master is a high-precision hy- 
draulic control valve for use with vertical 
mills, spar mills, horizontal mills, bor- 
ing mills and other machine tools suit- 
able to contour machining. It is simple 
to adjust to close-tolerance work. Hy- 
draulic Research Sr Manufacturing Co., 
2835 North Naomi Street, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Cemented carbide mandrel nibs for 
drawing steel, aluminum and other tub- 
ing materials are of unground braze 
type. Stocked line includes 17 diam- 
eters, designated MN-450 to MN-1250 
(0.450 to 1.250 in.). Special nibs are 
also furnished to specification .-General 
Electric Co., Carboloy Dept., Detroit 
32, Mich. 


Aluminized covers for wings, propellers, 
engines, windshields and canopies, not 
only keep out birds, sand and dirt, but 
reportedly withstand most penetrating 
weather because of highly reflective alu- 
minized coating and nearly airtight fit. 
Trade name is Super-Flite.-Cooper In- 
dustries, 4953 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Liquid floor coating can be applied on 
any type floor-concrete, metal or wood 
-and sets strong enough overnight for 
heavy traffic the next morning. Prod- 
uct is known as Tuf-Quik.— Wilbur & 
Williams Co., 130 Lincoln St., Bos- 
ton 35, Mass. 


Combination filter, regulator and lubri- 
cator for compressed air lines, called a 
filter-lube-regulator, type RFL, is de- 
signed to eliminate complicated piping 
and fittings required for installation of 
individual filters, regulators and lubri- 
cators. It simplifies piping, requires only 
two connections for attachment to any 
air line. Features claimed include maxi- 
mum filtering area. Oil reservoir can be 
filled without shutting down air line, 
pressure is regulated and it is a shut-off 
valve, automatically bleeding down- 
stream line to atmosphere. Available for 
pipe sizes i to J in.— Breco Manufactur- 
ing Co., CCA Products Div., Baltimore 
2, Md. 



"I know all factory recommended 
modifications are incorporated.” 
Says Jlaonatd. Jlee 
Chief of Maintenance— Continental Can Co, Inc. 

operate. For instance, 98 different modifi- 
cations must be applied during overhaul 
to modernize the R-1830. jf any of these 

as it should be. And most modifications 
arc inside — where I can't check them! 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Valve Talk 

for WM. R. WHITTAKER CO., Ltd. 

fay Marvin Miles, 

Senior Member, Aviation Writers Assn. 




All last year the industry and the nation celebrated the golden 
anniversary of powered flight and paid tribute to the men who 
shared in achieving aviation’s first fifty years of progress. Theirs 
was an historic contribution to mankind, unequaled in scope, 
which ushered in a new' age and merged science and inspiration 
toward the limitless future of space. 

The men so honored, or ^ le ra 


struggled with the rudiments of 
dynamics and sustained flight, 
with dreams and vision, 
with crude technical skill, plodding 

the years hurried , — 

Later, under the demand of wars 
and the competition of peace, came 
more pioneers of the first half century, 
refining the science of flight, broaden- 
ing and extending the pathways toward 
the stars — the scientist, the engineer, 
the technician and the industrialist who 
correlated their skills and channeled 
the advancement of the air age into 
swift and precise patterns. 

All this within the startling span of 

Today many of the famous carry on. 
lending their experience and their 
wisdom to build even higher the vast 
o progress they helped to 


up the baton in the continuing 
on and on into the future. Indeed. 

* Take, for instance. Donald W. 
Douglas, Jr., son of a famed father 
who has done — and is still doing — so 
much for the industry. 

The younger Douglas is a director 
of the Douglas Aircraft Co. and vice- 
president in charge of military sales in 
addition to directing test work. Like 
father, like son? Sure, but Douglas. Jr. 
was required to prove himself, no 
doubt more thoroughly because of the 
relationship. 

Now but thirty-six, he has worked 
up the ladder and established his ability 
on his own merit, starting in the stress 
group as an engineering graduate and 
climbing step by step through power 
plant specialization on the DC-3 to 
assistant leader on the DC-4 prototype 
power plant group, then to chief of 
engine installation on the giant C-74 
Globemaster and on to director of the 
Douglas test division where he super- 
vised the flight tests on a score or more 
planes from the SBD Dauntless to the 
D-558-2 Skyrocket. 


... , „ Douglas 

Jr. and Thomas G. Lnnphier, Jr., 
brilliant 38-vear-old vice-president 
of Consolidated Vllltec; Perry \V. 
Pratt, at forty lire chief engineer of 

„ Pratt & Whitney Aircraft; and 

of air as 40-year-old Bob Prescott, able, 
energetic boss of the Flying Tiger 
Line, has fallen a large share of 
responsibility for aviation as it 
develops in the present rush of 
progress. And greater responsibilities 
lie ahead. 

They're legion, these young me 


ated and particularly adapted 
to the enormous task of guiding the 
industry through the immediate decades 
of the future — Frank N. Piasecki, 
board chairman of Piasecki Heli- 
copters: Robert P. McCulloch, presi- 
dent of McCulloch Motors; Bill 
Pnttison, director of sales and service 
for AiResearch . . . and many more. 

Many are still being groomed for the 
eventual roles they will play. Others 
have already achieved top success in 
their fields, men such as Ed Heine- 
mann, chief engineer at Douglas HI 
Segundo, whose consistently outstand- 
ing aircraft designs have rolled of — 
after the other in all 


. .. .. the pilots be forgotten, 

engineer-flyers who give the final 

Major Chuck’ Yeager, big Bill Bridge- 
man. George Welch, et al., arc the 
young pilots of today who, by skill 
and courage, have carved an eminent 
place in the sky. They, also, have 
been reared and taught by the 

Whittaker pays full tribute to the 
pioneers who laid the foundation for 
an era. and to the distinguished men 
who today lead the industry in the 
many outstanding fields of develop- 
ment. But Whittaker recognizes, too, 
the increasingly important part played 
by younger men. 

Without them aviation would 




(Continued from page 11 ) 

Jack M. Wciducr lias been appointed di- 
rector of the American Aeronautical Assn, 
for California. 

Vincent I’rus has taken charge of Good- 
year Aircraft Corp.'s rocket production pro- 
gram at Akron, Ohio. 

Carl F. Baker has been promoted to 
quality manager at United Aircraft Corp.'s 
Hamilton btandard Division, Windsor 
Locks, Conn. Other changes: Robert L. 
Mettcy, supervisor of field service engineer- 
ing; Leonard Cooke, assistant purchasing 

V. M. Lucas has become manager of mar- 
keting for General Electric Co.’s heavy mili- 
tary electronic equipment department at 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Lee K. Alexander is new 
marketing manager for the light military 
electronic equipment department at Utica, 

C. H. Hartley has been appointed sales 
director for Servomechanisms. Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. F. D. Victh is new customer 
liaison for the Westbury, N, Y., Division. 

William E. Stohldricr has been named 
public relations director for Federal Tele- 
communication Laboratories. Nutlcy. N. J. 

J. H. Lasley has been appointed director 
of engineering planning, budgeting and 
contract administration for Servo Corpora- 
tion of America, New Hyde Park N. Y. 
H. F. Penfold is new Servo sales manager. 

Janies R. Durkin has joined Eastern Air 
Lines as manager of its news bureau. 

J. P. B. McCormick has become passenger 
sales development supervisor for Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, and R. A. Kolb has been 
promoted to passenger sales supervisor at 
TCA’s Montreal headquarters. 

George L. Duke is new manager of pur- 
chases for the Aviation Gas Turbine Divi- 
sion of Westinghousc Electric Corp., Phila- 
delphia. 

Horace G. Orser has been appointed man- 
ager of special glass products manufacture, 
including aircraft subassemblies, for Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Joseph R. Roberts has been named ad 
vertising manager of Aeroqnip Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich. Dogan H. Arthur is new assist- 
ant aircraft sales manager. 


Honors and Elections 

Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, has been honored by 
Colombia, Honduras and Panama for "lead- 
ership in developing commercial aviation in 
Latin America.” 

Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Defense 
Secretary for Research and Development, 
has been sworn in as a member of National 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Jacqueline Cochran, U. S. woman speed 
pilot, has won the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women's award for "persever- 
ance, courage, achievement and woman- 

Ravmond Lccomte, Belgium’s director of 
air transport, was elected chairman of the 
fifth session of ICAO's Communication’s 
Division this month at Montreal. 
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Sharp Claws for NavY Carriers 


She’s a fighting cal — the Cougar. 

Swept wing successor lo the Grumman Pan- 
ihcr, ihe Cougar is a much faster airplane, yet 
il has the same low landing and luke-ofl’ speed. 
This difficult performance combination makes 
her ideal for aircrafl carrier and front-line com- 
bat field operations. 

Powered by a Pratl X Whitney Aircraft 
J48-P-8, 7,250-lb- static thrust engine, the 
Cougar takes off and lands on the deck of a 
carrier. It has a sliced above 650 mph, range of 
more than 1.000 miles ami a service ceiling of 
approximately 50,000 feet. 

Inco Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys help keep 
the Cougar flying. You'll find parts made of this 
versatile metal used where unusual combina- 
tions of corrosion resistance, heat resistance, 
strength and ductility arc called for. 

Inco’s Technical Service Section has a vast 
amount of research available on Nickel and its 
applications in tbe aviation induslrv. Thev mav 
help you find Ihe right alloy for your require- 
ments. Write lo them for Ihe information you 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


WHERE INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 
ARE USED IN THE F9F-6 COUGAR 
Nimonic "75” " 

Combustion chambers 

Inconel - 

Combustion system parts 

Inconel "X” ® 

Nickel 

Spark plug parts 

Alloying element in engine and structural 

Nickel and Monel are also used in accessory 
equipment such as instruments, electrical and 
electronic gear. 


Inco Nickel Alloys imco 

MONEL® • '•If® MONEL • "K "® MONEL • "Kit"® MONEL 
"S"® MONEI. • INCONEL® • INCONEL "X"® 

INCONEL "W"® • INCOLOY® • NIMONIC® All,.,. 

NICKEL • LOW' CARSON NICKEL • OLRAMCKEL® 
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U.S. Air Force Northrop Scorpion F-89D 




AIR TRANSPORT 


Fight for Transpolar Route 



SAS Reopens 

• Foreign press says PAA 
upset Los Angeles plan. 

• But U. S. airline denies 
charge; reprisals feared. 

By Frank Shea, Jr. 

Scandinavian Airlines System has re- 
newed its fight for use of Los Angeles 
as West Coast terminal for its projected 
transpolar route in a scries of actions 
that promise to have wide international 
consequence. 

Here are the latest developments: 

• Ambassadors from Norway. Sweden 
and Denmark have called upon Under- 
secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith, 
urging State Department to reconsider 
its decision of last October that author- 
ized SAS use of Seattle but not Los 
Angeles. The airline holds that Los 
Angeles generates ten times as much 
European traffic as Seattle. 

• Leading Scandinavian newspapers 
have accused Pan American World Air- 
ways of "trying to upset the applecart 
for SAS,” stating that strong PAA in- 
fluence was behind the initial State 
Department decision. 

• Both SAS officials and the Scandina- 
vian press have hinted at reprisals 
against Pan American that would cut 
off PAA flights into Scandinavian capi- 
tals. 

► PAA Astonished— The U. S.-flag air- 
line claims complete "astonishment” 
over reports that it in any way attempted 
to influence the State Department deci- 
sion, holding that all action was taken 
by the U. S. government. 

"At no time have we attempted to 
exert any pressure whatsoever,” states 
a PAA spokeman. 

The U. S. carrier holds the case is 
strictly between SAS and the U.S. 
government and that Pan American 
does not wish to become involved. 

► ‘False Hints'— Tenor of PAA's stand 
is indicated in a memo to the carrier’s 
senior representatives in the Scandina- 
vian countries from Harold Gray, execu- 
tive vice president of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion. A copy was obtained by Aviation 
Week: 

"Various sources of information have 
indicated that certain elements of the 
Scandinavian press have implied . . . 
that some of the difficulties SAS is 
having in obtaining a certificate to op- 
erate into Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and even into other parts 


of the world, are due to opposition on 
the part of Pan American. 

'Tt has even been suggested that I 
should issue a statement to the press 
with respect to this. However, 1 cannot 
dignify false hints and accusations by 
taking any cognizance of them whatso- 
ever in any official statement to the 
press, nor would it be appropriate for 
a privately owned company to issue 
statements with respect to a subject 
which is being discussed and decided 
between our government and other 
governments. 

“It is ridiculous to assume that any 
privately owned company in a country’ 
such as the U. S., which has not one 
but 17 major airlines, could presume to 
influence a decision which should be. 
and I am sure will be, based on national 
policies rather than the selfish interests 
of any privatelv owned airline. 

“I am sure that each of the addressees 
of this memorandum understand these 
facts, and I suggest that you take steps 
to insure that all of our employees . . . 
understand them as well.” 

► U.S. Silent-State Department offi- 
cials had no comment to make on the 
matter at press time. Government 
sources reveal, however, that the depart- 
ment’s thinking in rendering the initial 
Seattle decision was that granting SAS 
rights in Los Angeles would be prejudi- 
cial to U.S. domestic services. 

The U.S. apparently believed an 
SAS Los Angeles operation would divert 
west-cast domestic traffic where Euro- 
pean-bound passengers use the domestic 
trunklines for trans-Atlantic connec- 


► SAS Views— In fighting its case for 
Los Angeles for the second time, SAS 
holds strongly to its original arguments. 
The carrier contends that the difference 
between profitable and economically 
impossible operation lies in the selection 
of Los Angeles over Seattle and that 
this selection will be of best public 
interest and also benefit other airlines. 

Chief SAS arguments are: 

• Los Angeles now generates ten times 
as much European traffic as Seattle. 
Due to the economic nature of the 
markets, the future potential from Los 
Angeles shows an even larger ratio for 
trans-polar operations. 

• The California terminal area has the 
type of industry that produces inter- 
national business travel, such as motion 
picture, television, radio and aircraft 
industries. Seattle industry, dominated 
by lumber and canning, produces far 
less international travel. 

• Vacation travel is in direct ratio to 
population, plus sales facilities. Cali- 
fornia has 112 travel agencies, Washing- 
ton 34. 

• Los Angeles’ industries produce a 
high ratio of international cargo, com- 
pared with a negligible volume from 
Seattle. 

SAS also holds that its transpolar 
operations will not divert traffic from 
existing airlines but will serve to in- 
crease their traffic. The carrier claims 
no danger of diversion exists, stating 
that growth of trans-Atlantic air travel 
shows an opportunity for international 
sales that as yet show no sign of a 

► Fare Benefits— Three factors on fares 
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would benefit other carriers, says SAS: 

• A competitive fare applies only to the 
coastal area. From inland points the 
fare would he lower via New York. 

• Since a passenger can go transpolar 
one way and trans-Atlantic the other 
for the same fare each way, new inter- 
national travel will create new trans- 
continncntal volume. 

• Due to fare levels, average return to 
domestic lines selling transpolar tickets 
will approximate SI 00. This includes 
7% commission on the international 
sale plus the haul on their own lines, 
so both the largest trunk and smallest 
local service airlines could gain from 
the added market. 

► Shortest Travel Time— SAS claims to 
have determined from extensive opera- 
tional surveys that the shortest elapsed 
travel time for majority of passengers 
on the trans-polar route will be from 
Los Angeles. The carrier determined 
average flight times, using both Los 
Angeles and Seattle as terminal points, 
in a series of survey flights (see chart). 

Here are the average times arrived at 
on scheduled DC-6Bs: 

• Los Angcles-Seattle fastest nonstop, 
3 hr. 55 min. 

• International connection time lapse. 
1 hr. 30 min. 

• Scattle-Copcnhagen elapsed time. 23 
hr. 50 min. 

• Total time Los Angeles-Copenhagen 
via Seattle terminal. 29 hr. 15 min. 

• Total time Los Angeles-Copenhagen 
direct, 25 hr. 45 min. 

This leaves a time differential of 3 
hr. 30 min. between Seattle or Los An- 
geles, concludes SAS. 

► Scandinavian Press— In addition to 
suggesting possible reprisal against Pan 
American if SAS is not given favorable 
consideration on Los Angeles, Scandina- 
vian newspapers are presenting the case 

Some typical excerpts: 

• Stockholm’s Tidningen . . . "There 


First flight view of a 63-passcngcr Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ Wright Turbo Coin- 
pound-powered Lockheed Super Constella- 
tion being readied for start of service in 
May. The transports will fly TCA’s trans- 
Atlantic route, linking Montreal with Lon- 
don, Paris and Dnssddorf, Germany. In 


is quite a strong opposition to overcome 
and that is why the Scandinavian gov- 
ernments have not hesitated to give 
SAS. through joint diplomatic agency, 
all the support they can render in its 
struggle for its rightful interests against 
a narrow-minded American competi- 
tive scare . . . ‘The battle for Los 
Angeles’ now must be subject to recon- 
sideration at the highest American 
level. It is hoped that this time the 
issue will be treated in a way more 
founded on facts than hitherto. 

“The American aviation companies, 
we are sure, will survive even if the 
dreaded SAS is permitted to fly its 
‘arctic’ planes to Los Angeles. . . .” 

• Oslo’s Arbeiderbladet. “It is a sad 
state of affairs SAS is experiencing these 
days, i.e., that national borders reach 
up into the air . . . We hope the Amer- 
ican authorities will follow the line rec- 
ommended bv the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration in the field of international 
commerce: increased trade, down with 
borders and barriers. To create new at- 
mospheric borders is somewhat mean- 
ingless." 

• Copenhagen’s Politiken. ‘‘A world- 
spanning American aviation company 
flies from the U. S. to the capitals of the 
three Nordic countries in competition 
with SAS-and what would they say in 
the U. S. if the Scandinavian authori- 
ties declare that the Americans could 
fly only to Alborg. 

"It is evident that the refusal of the 
American authorities is based on con- 
sideration for American inland routes, 
but the argument really carries very lit- 
tle weight when one considers to what 
great extent American aviation com- 
panies also absorb the traffic on a great 
number of inland routes in Europe. . . .” 
► Other Views— Many and diverse views 
and opinions have been offered on the 
SAS application. Some industry observ- 
ers feel that SAS really wants to get 
into Los Angeles in order to use the 


August TCA will introduce its Super Con- 

tlie lounge, which also has guest couches. 
Main cabin contains 39 seats and the for- 
ward cabin will seat 15 passengers. 


terminal as a pivot for a trans-Pacific 
operation to Tokyo. 

Others express the view that, despite 
appearances to the contrary, the Scandi- 
navian airline actually may be seeking 
a means to drop the projected polar 
route, possibly having decided that it 
would not be as lucrative an operation 
as first thought. 

U.S. refusal of the SAS request for 
Los Angeles, some authorities say, 
would furnish the means for the car- 
rier to get “gracefully off the hook” on 
the polar route if it actually has decided 
it would be an unprofitable venture. 

SAS is on record as saying the route 
would be abandoned if Seattle remains 
as the West Coast terminal. 

It also has been brought out that 
public acceptance might not be too 
widespread for a flight requiring ap- 
proximately 26 hr. in the air. 

SAS has one strong ally in the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. This 
body is most anxious to have the carrier 
serve their city, and indications are that 
the Chamber might appeal if State De- 
partment returns an adverse decision. 

As yet, there has been no indication 
when a decision will come. 

EAL Continues Fight 
For Colonial Merger 

Eastern Air Lines continued its ef- 
forts to merge with Colonial Airlines 
last week in a formal answer to Civil 
Aeronautics Board denying any prema- 
ture control of CAI. the point that 
caused President Eisenhower to veto 
the move (Aviation Week Mar. 8. p.' 
31). 

The airline makes these points in its 

• Eastern had no control of Colonial at 
the time (April 1952) that the stock- 
holders of the smaller carrier refused to 
approve a merger proposal made by 
National Airlines. 

• EAL had no control over Colonial in 
September 1952. when CAl’s stock- 
holders approved by an overwhelming 
vote Eastern’s purchase offer through 
an exchange of two EAL shares for 
three of Colonial. 

• A merger has substantial public inter- 
est benefits. 

• CAB accepted an examiner's “erro- 
neous” findings that, because some in- 
dividuals associated with Eastern 
and a number of others entirely un- 
known to EAL had acquired Colonial 
stock, the sum total of these miscel- 
laneous holdings represented "technical 
control.” 

• Technical control of Colonial as 
charged was not used in any way by 
Eastern in its relation with CAI. 

• Answers to inquiries by Eastern show 
that Laurance S. Rockefeller of the 
Flumen Corp. and others whose hold- 



TCA Prepares for Super Connie Services 
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ings of stock were lumped together by 
the examiner to support his finding of 
“technical control” had disposed of 
their Colonial holdings in the interven- 
ing months since the merger agreement 
was accepted. 

Eastern directors and associates re- 
portedly held a total of 110,000 shares 
of Colonial stock. That represented 
21% of the airline's total shares. 

Biggest stockholder involved was 
Rockefeller, who owned 26,200 shares 
(Aviation Week Mar. 15, p. 320). 
Eastern admitted in its answer to CAB 
that Adm. Lewis Strauss, present chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, had a share in Flumen Corp., a 
family-held investment company that 
serves as financial consultant to Rocke- 
feller. 

Strauss, Rockefeller and all others 
concerned in the stock ownership dis- 
posed of their Colonial shares following 
an Eastern management order that all 
must be sold immediately. 

CAB Calls for Limits 
On Contact Letdowns 

Civil Aeronautics Board, as the result 
of an American Airlines Convair 240 
crash at Albany, N. Y., last Sept. 16, 
proposes further investigation of the 
need for limitations on contact ap- 
proaches during bad weather. 

CAB sets the cause of the AA acci- 
dent (Aviation Week Sept. 21, p. 7) 
as descent below obstructions partially 
obscured by fog in the execution of a 
contact approach in an area of restricted 
visibility. The Convair hit a pair of 
radio towers while making a visual ap- 
proach, crashed and killed 25 passen- 
gers and crew of three. 

► CAB Concern— "The Board views 
with concern,” says the CAB investiga- 
tion report, "the practice of some air- 
craft operators of making contact ap- 
proaches to airports during very poor 
weather." 

It is suggested the matter be further 
investigated to determine whether some 
limitations on contact approaches 
should be incorporated in Part 60 of 
the Civil Air Regulations. 

► Alternative Procedures— “A contact 
approach is made as an alternative to 
the instrument approach specified by 
the Administrator (CAA) in order to 
expedite the flow of traffic,” CAB ex- 
plains. "The need for some such alter- 
native approach procedures, particularly 
in areas of high traffic density, is rec- 
ognized. 

"However, the Board is considering 
whether such alternative approach pro- 
cedures should be explicitly specified by 
the Administrator and adhered to by 
all pilots under weather conditions less 
than the minimums specified for VFR 
approach and landing.” 


Soviet Push? 

• U. S. fears Red airline 
plans link with West. 

• Tour of Aeroflot officials 
backs up apprehension. 

Conferences between Russian airline 
officials and air transport executives of 
several Western European countries in 
recent weeks have stirred considerable 
apprehension among U.S. State De- 
partment officials that the Soviet Union 
is planning to extend its airline system 
westward. 

Washington is watching develop- 
ments closely since word of the Rus- 
sian visits first became known. Marshal 
S. F. Zhavoronkov, head of Russia's 
Aeroflot, has been visiting French, 
Swedish and Danish officials (Aviation 
Week Mar. 22, p. 73), accompanied 
by Col. O. Toleg Sopanov, secretary of 
the Red airline, and Col. Peter 
Eromasor, chief pilot. Zhavoronkov is a 
marshal in the Soviet air force. 

► Air France Talks-In Paris, the Rus- 
sians talked with Air France executives. 
In Stockholm, they conferred with 
Scandinavian Airways System officials, 
returning a visit to Moscow by SAS of- 
ficers some months ago. 

Russia reportedly has the world’s big- 
gest internal network of air routes from 
Moscow to Vladivostock in the Far East 
and from the Arctic Ocean to Turke- 
stan. The Reds are flying the four- 
engine 11-18 transports over longhaul 
routes and the twin-engine 11-12 on all 
others. This twin-engine transport car- 
ries from 27 to 32 passengers. 

It is known they have both a first- 


‘ Aging’ Hostesses 

Stewardesses hired after Dec. 1, 
1953, will discontinue active flying 
service no later than age 32, Ameri- 
can Airlines says. 

American now has a firm policy 
on an issue which, when broached 
in December (Aviation Week Jan. 
4, p. 18), caused considerable furor 
among the nation’s airline steward- 
esses and women’s organizations. 

American said it would make a 
joint study of the problem with the 
Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 

All of American's stewardesses 
employed prior to Dec. 1, 1953 arc 
to continue with American despite 
their age. Others older than 32 
will be given other jobs within the 


class and aircoach service, the latter 
15% cheaper. In some cases they com- 
bine first-class and tourist service 
aboard a single airplane. 

► Trade, Influence-These talks with 
Western officials indicate a desire to 
hook up with the lucrative West 
Europe airline traffic, the State Depart- 
ment believes. The Russian plan may 
be to expand trade or to extend its in- 
fluence throughout Western Europe. 

It seems reasonable to assume. State 
officials claim, that an extension of 
Soviet air routes also would mean an 
agreement with the airlines involved to 
fly over Russia on their Far Eastern 
routes, which in some cases could 
shorten considerably present bypass 
flights. 

► New Transports?— Aviation Week re- 
ported last July (July 27, p. 72) that 
Russian civil air transport "trailed” the 
West’s transport system by a consid- 
erable margin. 

Aeroflot was reported at that time as 
having made little progress over the 
past three years. The military gets first 
crack at equipment, and the civil air- 
line takes the leftovers. 

There is no evidence that the airline 
is operating any newer equipment than 
the 11-1 2s and -18s. introduced in 1948. 
However, if the Russians are interested 
in extending their air lanes, officials 
believe new transport equipment must 
be in prospect. 

CAA Reveals New 
VOR Calibration 

Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
discovered a new method of calibrating 
very-high-frequency omnirange (VOR) 
stations without flight tests. They also 
can be put back on the air in about 
20 minutes following repair or replace- 

This new procedure, now being eval- 
uated by CAA and Commerce Depart- 
ment, consists of "moving a small, 
lightweight detector around the coun- 
terpoise of the VOR and recording the 
monitor readings at desired intervals and 
the data plotted to produce a calibra- 
tion curve,” a CAA spokesman ex- 

► Tests Planned— With this method, a 
VOR can be adjusted to much closer 
tolerances than previously possible. 
Those who have tested the procedure 
at CAA’s technical development and 
evaluation center at Indianapolis for 
the past six months, claim it has 
achieved accuracies of plus or minus 
i degree. This reduces the need for an 
immediate flight check of the facility. 

A safety feature of the new method 
is that it makes possible routine and 
special ground checks of a VOR omni- 
range facility without interrupting om- 
nirange service. 
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Nod to TAL 

• CAB examiner approves 
irregular for Pacific. 

• But urges denial of NW A 
Seattle-Hawaii renewal. 

Transocean Air Lines has received 
recommendation for certification of 
irregular trans-Pacific passenger and 
cargo operations from Civil Aeronautics 
Board Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. 

In the controversial trans-Pacific re- 
newal case, Wrenn also recommends: 

• Northwest Orient Airlines' request for 
renewal of its Seattle-Honolulu certifi- 
cate be denied. 

• NWA's route certificate for opera- 
tions from Seattle to the North Pacific 
via Anchorage be renewed for five years, 
except for the segment from New York 
to Chicago, Edmonton and Anchor- 
age. Northwest should be permitted, 
however, to operate this segment until 
decision is reached in the States-Alaska 

• Renewal of Pan American World Air- 
ways' temporary trans-Pacific routes 
until July 4, 1959, with these amend- 
ments: elimination of the restriction 
requiring that flights serving Los An- 
geles or San Francisco, on the one hand, 
and Shanghai and Tokyo, on the other, 
also shall serve cither Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Midway Island. Wake Island, or Guam 
Island; retention of restriction prohibit- 
ing sen-ice to Tokyo and Okinawa on 
the same flight; sen'ice be authorized to 
Tafuna. American Samoa in lieu of 
Canton Island. 

• Trans World Airlines' proposed route 
extension from Calcutta to Tokyo for 
connection with NWA be denied. 

• Transocean’s certificate be granted 
only for transportation of persons and 
property on an irregular basis from 
Oakland and Burbank to Hawaii, 
points in the Pacific west of Hawaii and 
certain points in the Orient. Wrenn 
recommends denial of the airline’s re- 
quest for certificated service from Oak- 
land-Burbank to Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
British crown colony, via Honolulu, 
Wake Island and Guam. 

• Permanent status for United Air 
Lines’ operation between Los Angeles 
and Hawaii. 

► North Pacific Route— Wrenn's rec- 
ommendation. removing the restriction 
from Pan American’s certificate requir- 
ing a stop at one or more Central Pacific 
points enroute to the Orient from Cali- 
fornia. is most significant in that it 
would permit PAA to fly the North 
Pacific route to the Orient,' a route here- 
tofore held only by Northwest. 

This would cut approximately 1,000 
mi. off the route that PAA presently 


flies through the Central Pacific. If 
CAB goes along with Wrenn’s recom- 
mendations, Pan American would have 
the option of flying either Pacific route. 
► Fight Expected— Both Northwest and 
TWA are expected to oppose the exam- 
iner's findings. NWA will fight North 
Pacific certification for PAA, renewal of 
its Orient route on a permanent basis 
and extension of the route to Calcutta 
to meet TWA. 

TWA also will fight for extension to 
Tokyo in order to meet Northwest. 
Such an arrangement would permit 
TWA and NWA to furnish combined 
round-the-world service in competition 
with Pan American. 

BOAC Plans New 
London-Chicago Run 

A Civil Aeronautics Board examiner 
last week recommended that British 
Overseas Airways Corp. be permitted to 
fly into Chicago as a co-terminal point 
with New York. 

CAB Examiner Joseph L. Fitzmau- 
rice asked that BOAC’s plan to estab- 
lish first-class sen-ice weekly between 
London and Chicago be approved by 
the Board. BOAC plans to fly the route 
via Prestwick. Scotland and Montreal. 


CAB approval of the application 
would further implement the air serv- 
ices agreement of 1946 between the 
U. S. and Great Britain, which includes 
Chicago as a destination in U. S. ter- 
ritory for flights originating in England 
and Scotland. 


CAB ORDERS 


(Mar. 11-17) 

FIXED: 

Temporary mail rates for Trans-Texas Air- 
ways. 

APPROVED: 


hawk Airlines, Northeast Airlines and vari- 
ous other air carriers. 

DENIED: 

Petitions by American Airlines, Eastern 
Air Lines, Trans World Airlines, Capital 
Airlines, United Air Lines and Northwest 
Airlines for reconsideration of a Board order 
adopted Dec. 3, 1953, pertaining to car- 
riage of first-class and other preferential 
surface mail by air on a non-priority basis 
for the Post Office Department. 

Motions of city and chamber of com- 
merce of St. Cloud, Minn., and city and 
chamber of commerce of Fergus Falls, 
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forgings 

by CON-SOL 


First engine in oviolion history officially rated in the 10,000 pound thrust 
class, the new Prott & Whitney Aircraft J-57 Turbojet develops the equivo- 

severol small parts of this outstanding engine . . . believed to be at least 






CONSOLIDATED 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Specialist s in Aircraft Forgings 

103 MIXVILLE ROAD, WEST CHESHIRE, CONN., U.S.A. 



Minn., asking fot amendment of North 
Central Airlines certificate to permit non- 
stop or one-stop service between Minnc- 
apolis-St. Paul and Milwaukee or Chicago. 
DISMISSED: 

Petitions of Minnesota cities of Alex- 
andria, Bcmidji, Braincrd, Thief River Falls 
and state of Minnesota in North Central 

ORDERED: 

posal for a "signature service" on certain 
cargo shipments. 

CAB Blasts Proposed 
Airways User Charge 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s disapprov- 
al of an aviation gasoline user charge 
levy came to light last week when the 
Board released a memorandum it had 
sent to Commerce Department last No- 
vember. 

The Board’s chief criticisms of Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s user 
.charge study (Aviation Week Feb. 8, 
p. 83): 

• Such assessment seriously could un- 
dermine and possibly reverse the pres- 
ent favorable trends in development of 
the high-turnover, low-profit-margin air 
transport industry. 

• Airline industry already is handi- 
capped materially in competing with 
other regulated industries for capital 
even if no user charges are imposed. 

• Financial burden of such a tax would 
be great enough to handicap the indus- 
try severely in attracting the large ad- 
ditional capital required for the major 
jet re-equipment program now immi- 

• Only ten domestic service rate car- 
riers would be able to absorb the user 
charge without corresponding increased 
subsidy burden to the government at 
the present time. 

• Consumption of gasoline by domestic 
civil air carriers has increased 34i% 
faster since 1946 than has the cost of 
maintaining the airways. If this trend 
continues, a low initial charge now will 
grow with industry volume to produce 
revenue that will cover a continuously 
increasing proportion of the airways 
cost to the government. 

A A Faces Trouble 
On DC-7 Crew Time 

American Airlines was in trouble with 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Of- 
fice of Aviation Safety last week con- 
cerning the overtime operation of its 
nonstop DC-7 New York-Los Angeles 
flights. 

The airline has been able to complete 
west-east DC-7 flights in seven hours 
15 minutes as advertised. But on the 
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cast-west flights, in which aircraft must 
buck prevailing westerly winds, Ameri- 
can is unable to keep within its sched- 
uled seven-hour, 55-minute flight time. 

► Pilot Complaint— Use of one crew in 
excess of eight hours is in violation of 
the Civil Air Regulations, which limit 
crews to eight hours duty in a 24-hour 
period. Pilots have complained (Avia- 
tion Week Feb. 1, p. 70) of the situa- 
tion and CAA has been investigating. 

CAA has written American about the 
violation and an answer was expected 
last week from the airline. CAA Ad- 
ministrator Fred B. Lee is handling the 
matter personally. 

► Waiver Possibility— American faces 
the possibility of discontinuing its trans- 
continental nonstop service or it could 
seek a waiver from CAB to permit use 
of multiple crews aboard its DC-7 
flights. 

Air Line Pilots Assn., spokesman for 
AA’s pilots, has said repeatedly that the 
airline's DC-7 schedule is “unrealistic." 

American refused last week to com- 


SHORTLINES 


► Bureau of Safety Regulation, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, is considering a spe- 
cial civil air regulation concerning issu- 
ance of student glider pilot certificates 
to 1 3-year-old students at the Missis- 
sippi State College Glider Club. 

► California Eastern Airways has pur- 
chased two DC-4Fs from Frandun 
Corp., New York. 

► Lake Central Airlines has flown more 
than 23 million passenger-miles without 
a fatal accident. 

► National Airlines is offering a half- 
fare family travel plan on its Florida 
helicopter service on Mondays through 
Thursdays. 

► Qantas Empire Airways, government- 
owned Australian air carrier, shortly will 
take over British and New Zealand in- 
terests in British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airlines. Australia now has a 50% hold- 
ing in BCPA, Britain 20% and New 
Zealand 30%. 

► Trans World Airlines reports an in- 
crease of more than 60% in tourist- 
class passengers flown across the At- 
lantic in 1953. From May to Decem- 
ber last year, TWA flew 62,058 pas- 
sengers on trans-Atlantic aircoacli, 
compared with 38,681 the year previous. 
. . . Revenue passenger-miles on domes- 
tic routes in the first week of March 
increased 9.4% over the same period 
last year. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
TO THE 

AVIATION INDUSTRY 


PROPELLER SERVICE 


AIRCRAFT DEALERS 



INSURANCE 


AVIATION INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 

RICHARD J. BERLOW & Co., Inc. 


The service you render to 
the aviation industry de- 
serves the widest possible 
publicity among the men 
who direct, control and 
guide the industry in all 
its phases. 

Through this new "Special 
Services" section you can 
easily afford to make and 
keep contact with these 
men — your potential cus- 
tomers. 

for information write: 


12 St., New York 36, N 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


PARTS & SUPPLIES 


NAVCO 


FOR DC-3 LEASE 
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Searchlight Section *dv™..» 

. BUSINESS . OPPORTUNITIES . EQUIPMENT-USED or RESALE 


AIR LOADS AERODYNAMICISTS 


We have attractive openings for aerodynamicists 
experienced in determining air loads who are seeking 
interesting assignments in the design of supersonic 
fighter aircraft and guided missiles. These air loads 
analysts will assist design personnel working on long 
range development projects in either Dallas, Texas or 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

All inquiries will be treated as confidential. For 
immediate consideration of your qualifications submit 
resume to office of your choice. 

• • Chance Vought Aircraft 


Cessna 

ENGINEERING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

with world’s leading producer ol 
light commercial airplanes 


• Design Engineers 

• Design Draftsmen 

• Research Engineers 

Send Resumo to 
employment Manager 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 


CHIEF 

ENGINEER 


Qualified Aeronautical Engineer 
capable of assuming technical 
and administrative responsibilities 
at Chief Engineer level. 

Must be capable of developing and 
evaluating structural and perform- 
ance data against airworthiness 
and economic requirements. 



WANTED 

SALES ENGINEER 




AVIATION SALES ENGINEER 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


For Engineers . . . 

... at Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 


BUILD YOUR CAREER and help build tomorrow's world with 
the pioneer and leader in lighter-than-air craft. There's a clear, 
bright future at Goodyear Aircraft for engineers with talent, 
aptitude and ambition. 

FORCEFUL, CREATIVE THINKING is the key to Goodyear's pro- 
gressive research and development programs in missiles, elec- 
trical and electronic systems, servomechanisms, new special 
devices and fiber resin laminates. Design and development engi- 
neering opportunities are many and varied . . . are now avail- 
able to capable and imaginative men and women in the field 
of airships, aircraft and aircraft components. 

POStTlONS ARf OPEN in several fields with solories bosed on 
education, obility and experience 


Physicists 

Mechanical engineers 
Aeronautical enginee 


Civil engineers 
Welding engineers ' 
Electrical engineers 



Openings also exist for personnel with ability and experience in 
technical editing and writing, art, and motion pictures. . 

AKRON, HOME OF GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT, is located in the lake 
region of northeastern Ohio. Cosmopolitan living, year-round 
sports and recreation, cultural and educational advantages 
moke this thriving city an ideal spot for a pleasant home. 

THE TIME TO PLAN A CAREER IS - NOWI Write, giving your 
-—qualifications, or requesting an application form. 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AKRON 15, OHIO 
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For Sale— Terrific Buy 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SHOP 
FOR OVERHAULING 

Pratt & Whitney engines, airframe, propellers and carburetors, 
conversion, modification and engineering maintenance. 

Large inventory of Douglas and Pratt Whitney parts. 

Above equipment located in 

Hangar, 52,000 sq. ft., with amples apron space, available for 
rental — situated South West, U. S. 

Write, Wire or phone action necessary 

Prudential Capital Corp. 

527-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 

Murray Hill 7-7680 


Uendix- 







UNUSUAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 



SOLAR'^pf 


.>4'KS,KiSSS IffiSSS 


GEORGE MOKSKI 


SILLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 

XPGRIENCED AIRCRAFT Suleiman to tak< 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DESIGNER— 50 




8P§ 


mrnsm m 
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PBY5A Specialists 



Complete Overhaul & Maintenance 
of All Types of Aircraft 

WE HAVE SEVERAL PBV5A AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR BENDIX & LEAR RADIO 
DEALER FOR COLLINS RADIO 

Southern California Aircraft Corp. 


Douglas DC-3 Airliner 



Lockheed Lodestar N54549 


Phone: STANLEY 7-2151 



SUPER-92 

over 200 mph for your DC-3 



FOR SALE 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

Ready to Fly Away 

2 C-46F 

CARGO PLANES 
PRICE: $85,000 
EASY TERMS 

Used in Scheduled Service — 
Latest T Type Radios 

DELUXE 

C-46F 

50 PASSENGER PLANE 
PRICE: $125,000.00 
Easy Terms 

Low Frame and Engine Time 

For Complete Details 

WRITE WIRE PHONE 

AIRPLANE 
ENTERPRISES INC. 

29 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


^ ^ , ^ PBY SA ^ ^ ^ 

Owners, WESTAIR, INC. 


LOCKHEED PV-1 

HAVE TWO AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

imps 

assrSsssk 
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Buy Direct From The Owner 


ENGINES 


1 


D0U 

GLAS C-54-E 

SALE OR LEASE 

WALLAC B E OX A 2 203 SERVICE 


#5ffisp ’ 


CONTACT: 

L. H. CAMERON, Stanley 7-2151 

"rgmanshHF- 
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Strictly Personal 

ATLANTA INDUSTRY— In 15 years we’ve never encountered such high 
morale and industry in an aircraft plant as we saw at Lockheed’s Marietta, 
Ga., installation. B-47 production is on schedule and everyone is eager to 
get going on Lockheed's new turboprop military transport, the C-130A. Its 
a tribute to vice president Dan C. Haughton, top man, and his industrious 
management group— some 550 of whom we spoke to the other night. . . . 
Frank Hulsc, a fixed-base and school operator who made good and became 
founder and president of a service airline too, put on a lunch for us, with 
his own Southern Airwavs officials and leading executive aircraft pilots based 
in Atlanta. We spent the afternoon at Southern’s base, and visited our 
friends and critics at the local CAA office. . . . Next morning Delta-C&S 
president C. F.. Woolman picked us up at the hotel and took us to this 
newly expanded company’s GHQ at municipal airport. C. E. and Mrs. 
Woolman grow orchids by the hundreds at their home, and that morning 
the lady had been up earlier than usual to pick a special bloom, prepare a 
corsage and pack it in plastic for C. E. to take to his office. C. E. had been 
tipped off by his secretary. Miss Fitzgerald, that a Delta stewardess was 
announcing her engagement to one of the line’s pilots. They were dropping 
by that morning for C. E.'s blessing. It became evident pretty quickly why 
Woolman’s reputation is what it is in the industry. During recent bargaining 
sessions of his pilots, Woolman dropped in for a few minutes, told them 
he didn’t want them at the bottom of the airline list in income, but that 
the line conldn’t afford to have them at the top, either, so he would leave 
it up to them to decide on a fair figure! 

THE NOT-TOO-HIGH CLUB-Flving Tigers’ Bob Prescott warned us on 
the West Coast, before we started for New York recently in an American 
DC-7, that it takes a special act of Congress or C. R. Smith to get you a 
third cocktail before dinner on those trans-continental nonstops. He's 
right. We saw a passenger lose the fight. On United, which has installed 
cocktails on its mcn-onlv N. Y.-Chicago executive flights, the drinks are 
not free. A new service charge of S5 helps pay for the three types of cocktails 
available-Old Fashioned. Martini and Scotch on Rocks. 

PRESIDENTS ON THE WING— A suddenly deposed airline chief made 
one of the best quips of the month. He told an AW correspondent, “I didn’t 
know Minnesota had an open season on airline presidents when I came 
here." Speaking was Howard A. Morey, who had just been forced by board 
maneuvers to resign as president of North Central Airlines. By coincidence, 
lie had assumed his position on the same dav Gen. Harold Harris became 
president of Northwest Airlines-fan. 1, 19ft. He stayed at the helm a 
week longer than Harris. Morey said after a Florida rest he’d return to 
his fixed-base business in Madison. Wis., where he’s a Cessna distributor. 

NORTHWEST’S TURMOIL-We can’t recall any other incident that has 
aroused so much indignation in airline circles as the upheaval at Northwest, 
in which one financial house compelled the line’s board of directors to 
repudiate the programs and policies of president Harris, which they them- 
selves had approved, and force his resignation. Harris had made progress 
in 1953. He set up credit, he evolved a modem equipment program, and 
he came close to making NWA a self-sustaining company in what was a very 
short time in the airline business. "There’s nothing basically wrong with 
NWA that more time and continued intelligence wouldn’t have taken care 
of.” one industry official told us. "But apparently these interests wanted a 
miracle, and a big upswing in NWA stock, and weren't willing to go through 
the buildup program Harris was directing. They needed a scapegoat and 
Harris was it.” The previously avowed NWA positions on all its important 
route cases were premised on policies now renounced. The line mav trv to 
get out from under its Super Constellation contract and instead try to 
compete with American’s DC-7s and TWA’s Super Connies with DC-6Bs. 
The very foundation of an airline’s existence-that it must be fit, willing and 
able— is thus being imperiled by financial folk who know nothing about air 
transportation, say other industry people. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 

Mar. 29-31— Aero Medical Assn,, 25th an- 
nual meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington. 
Apr. 12— Society of Automotive Engineers, 
second annual Aeronautic Production 
Fomm, Hotel Statler. New York, 

Apr. 14-National Advisory Committee for 

search^for^Amerlcan Helicopter Society, 

Langley Field, Va. 

Apr. H-16— Society for Experimental Stress 
Analysis, spring meeting, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Apr. 15-Material Handling Institute, third 
“■ " Congres 


s Hotel, Chi- 


cago. _ 


automatic pro- 


Apr. 19-20— Symposium 

duction of electronic -i-—- 

sored by Stanford Research Institute and 
AF, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

Apr. 21-23-Air Line Pilots Assn., second 
annual Air Safety Forum, Chicago. 

Apr. 22-23-Joint meeting of Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics, Frank- 
lin Institute Laboratories, Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences (Philadelphia Sec- 
tion) and Institute of Radio Engineers 
(Philadelphia Section), Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Apr. 22-23— American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, conference on feedback con- 
trol, Claridge Hotel. Atlantic City. N. J. 

Apr. 29-30— American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. 10th biennial industrial exposi- 
tion, Convention Center. Philadelphia. 

May 4-6—1954 Electronic Components 
Symposium, Department of Interior Audi- 
torium. Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7-Third International Aviation Trade 
Show, managed by Aircraft Trade Shows, 
Inc.. 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 

Mav 6-8-Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences. first annual West Coast Indmtry- 
Facultv Conference and fourth annual 
West Coast Student Conference. Los 
Angeles. 

Mav 7— Ohio State University, first annual 
Conference for Engineers, including aero- 
nautical engineering. Columbus. Ohio. 

Mav 16-19— American Association of Airport 
Executives, national convention. Louis- 
ville. Kv. 

May 17-20— Basic Materials Conference and 
Exposition, managed by Clapp & Poliak, 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

May 20— Women's National Aeronautic 
Assn.. 1954 Skvladv Derby for stock 
model aircraft of" 300 hp, or less. Raton, 
N. M.. to Kansas Citv. Mo. 

May 21-22— Operations Research Society of 
America, second annual meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. Chicago. 

Mav 31-June 11— Canadian International 
Trade Fair, to be held in conjunction with 
the National Air Show and Canada’s 
Aviation Dav, Toronto. 

June 2-4— Triennial industry inspection of 
NACA’s Lewis Flight Propulsion Labo- 
ratory, Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 5-12— Philadelphia Junior Cliamber of 
Commerce, second annual Transconti- 
nental Air Cruise for stock model aircraft 
of 300 hp. and less, Philadelphia to Palm 
Spring, Calif. 
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Cheaper Airline Trip Insurance 

The announcement by Associated Aviation Under- 
writers of an increase in airline trip insurance limits for 
the same maximum premium marks another milestone in 
recognition of airline safety in this country. 

Associated increased the limit on trip insurance poli- 
cies from $50,000 to $62,500 on Feb. 12; This means 
that scheduled airline passengers now can purchase 25% 
more coverage than was possible before for the same 
$2.50 premium. 

Even before this reduction, Associated had pointed 
out that safety of scheduled air transport in the U. S. was 
proved when the conservative insurance industry would 
offer 20,000-to-l odds on a passenger’s safe arrival. 

The new rate reduction increases these odds to 25,000 
to 1. 

There are other advantages in the rate change not 
ordinarily considered. For example, the increased patron- 
age of slot machines dispensing trip policies will be an 
important consideration to operators of airports, for 
rental revenues from the machines will go up. Even 
before the rate reduction, there had been a tendency 
for more individuals to purchase the maximum at counter 
rather than at machine stations, due to the change prob- 
lem, for example. 

Trip insurance for airline passengers was begun in 
1929. Originally, a 25-cent policy was sold for each 
four hours of air travel, because then a plane could 
cover about the same distance in four hours that a train 
could cover in 24 hours. At that time 24-hour train 
trip insurance policies were priced at a quarter. Since 
1929, the air policy has been broadened repeatedly. 

As an example of cooperation between insurance and 
air interests. Associated Aviation Underwriters cites the 
fact that Air Transport Assn, reserves the right to approve 
all policy forms, coverage and rates used on airline trip 
insurance, since ATA has always considered sale of 
insurance to be primarily a passenger service. 

"For that reason,” a spokesman points out, "the air- 
lines never permitted Associated to pay ticketing per- 
sonnel a commission, as is the practice with railroad 
policies. However, after World War II, when man- 
power was a problem and commercial aviation was 
rapidly ' making up for time lost during the war, the 
airlines requested Associated to find some method of 
relieving their ticket counter personnel from the time- 
consuming sale of trip insurance. Associated began an 
experimental program with a fully automatic coin-oper- 
ated machine to dispense the same policy which had 
previously been sold at airline ticket counters. These 
machines have been improved consistently since 1946, 
and they are now installed in 250 cities in the U. S., 
Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii.” 

These underwriters are proud of their claim that they 
were not only the first to provide airline trip insurance 
but also to offer it through fully automatic machines 
which retain a copy of the duplicate policy. “This is 
an important consideration since Associated Aviation 
estimates that from 75% to 80% of their losses are 


paid without a claim having been presented.” This 
the company says is due to painstaking and thorough 
search procedure they institute following an accident. 

Good work! 

Who Lost the Strike? 

Despite a 54-day strike last fall. North American 
Aviation, Inc., reports its financial statement for the 
current fiscal year ending next Sept. 30 should be at 
least as profitable as last year— if not better. This is a 
tribute to management efficiency and employe pro- 
ductivity. 

As the company had forecast shortly after the strike 
ended, it achieved its pre-strike production rate in 
February, although it has not yet made up the slack 
in planes lost— even with the aid of a government stretch- 
out order. Actually, this loss of valuable Sabres to the 
military forces may not be wiped out before early July. 

Who lost the strike? 

The military suffered reduced deliveries of the 
potent F-86. 

The non-workers lost total wages of $16,283,803, or 
an average of $684.44 per employe. 

The union lost about 6,500 members who resigned 
during the time there was no contract. 

The new contract provides for maintenance of mem- 
bership instead of the modified union shop which North 
American had for three years. So those workers can 
remain out of the union if they desire. 

Who lost the strike? 

Weather Ships Stay on the Job 

Official decision to retain nine North Atlantic 
weather stations is good news to trans-Atlantic airlines 
and their pilots. 

Earlier, Washington officials had decided that U. S. 
financial support would be drastically reduced and the 
program was nearly scuttled. But in an emergency con- 
ference of International Civil Aviation Organization in 
Paris, 1 1 other nations and the U. S. have signed a two- 
year agreement, readjusting their shares of operating 
costs for nine stations, requiring 21 ships for uninter- 
rupted year-round service. Only one station will be 
eliminated. 

The U. S. government had taken the position that it 
no longer could contribute $17 million a year, about 
half the program budget. 

These ships, scattered over the ocean at designated 
stations, offer important communication and navigation 
links with en route aircraft, furnish quick and dependable 
weather data, and are always on standby duty in case 
of emergency ditchings. 

They are considered so important to aviation that 
the ICAO conferees assessed aeronautical benefits as 
80% of the program’s value, and non-aeronautical bene- 
fits 20%. 

Such an expeditious and important decision as this 
is a commendable example of teamwork by ICAO. 

-Robert H. Wood 
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BENDIX BUILDS BEST! 



L. 





RESEARCH 

ENGINEERING 

MANUFACTURING 



1 'm - iis 

1 

SERVICE 

FINANCIAL STABILITY 

SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE / 


IBs 

(E 

PREVIOUS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

ON-SCHEDULE PRODUCTION 

LOWER COST 


The fact that Bendix Products Division of 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation has 
specialized for more than thirty years in 
two highly technical phases of aviation — 
fuel metering and landing gears — makes 
this organization unique in the industry. 
During this unparalleled record of service 
in engineering and manufacturing of vital 
aircraft components, every resource and 
facility of Bendix Products has been con- 
standy expanded to meet the challenges of 
new plane and engine design. Bendix 
Products has done far more than just keep 


pace with the industry. It is no exaggeration 
to state that in instance after instance in the 
fields of fuel metering, landing gears, 
wheels and brakes, Bendix sets the pace 
by developments making possible greater 
speeds, heavier loads and increased safety. 
Thus, today, Bendix Products accumulative 
knowledge of research, engineering and 
manufacturing offers to air frame builders 
and engine manufacturers the best solution 
to better products, quicker deliveries and 
lower costs in fuel metering, landing gear, 
wheels, brakes, and components. 



Past performance 
is the best assurance 
of future achievements. 


BENDIX • 
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This Trade-Mark 
Stands for the Finest 
in Industrial Gearing 


“The most powerful engine known to be in produc- 
tion,” says Pratt & Whitney Aircraft of the new J -57. 
Officially rated in the 10,000-lb. thrust class, this 
mighty jet powers fighters and bombers for the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

Precision plays an important part in the successful 
operation of this new engine, and Foote Bros, are 
manufacturing many of the precision gears that are 
so important in the transmission of such super power. 

If you have any problem requiring the engineering 
or production of precision gearing or mechanical units 
for aircraft or aircraft engine application, the wide 
experience, engineering skill and complete production 
facilities of three large plants are available to you at 
Foote Bros. Write for information. 


fgdtej’Mos. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVW, 4545 South Western Btvd., Chicago 9, III. 





